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Just Published 


MORE LETTERS of 
CHARLES DARWIN 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN 


Two vols., 500 pages each. Eight photogravures and eight half-tones, 
Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, $5.00 net. 
Uniform with “The Life and Letters of Huxley.” 





Tenth Thousand First Week 


RICHARD ROSNY 


By MAXWELL GRAY 


Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





Nowelettes De Luxe 


THE STIRRUP CUP 


By J. AUBREY TYSON 


A graceful, charming story of the youthful Aaron Burr. 
Cloth, 12mo. Gilt top, uncut edges, special type. $1.25. 





D. APPLETON @ CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 10 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED IN 1865. 


[Zntered at the New York City Post-Office as 
second-class mail matter.] 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 


School for Lag Sedat 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
a M. M. BIGELOW. 





f ISS ANABLE'’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on — 1350 Pine St., een a. 


~ DIVINITY ‘SCHOOL 
HARVARD L UN IVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04 Now Ready. 











Harvard Medical School 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


June 29-Aug. 1. Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


St. Agnes School. #74 YEAR. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Bishop Doane, President of Trustees. 


Situation bigh, central, healthful. Large building re- 
modelled ingle bedrooms. New chemical and phy- 
sical + sll ag Preparation for om (by prefer- 
ence for Radcliffe or Bryn Mawr). Additional year 
needed for St. Agnes diploma. Kegular exercise under 
— supervision required. Skating and other sports 
n season. 


New York? SUMMER TERM 


; ; July 8th— 
University} Ponsin snes 


Greatly Enlarged. Address SzoreTary, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City, 


Candidates for the Scribner 
Fellowship in English 
Literature for 1903-04, 


are requested to make application on or before May 15, 
1903. For information in regard to the Fellowship 
apply to T. M. PARKSTT, Princeton, N. J. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass, To 
get acomprehensive idea of the school, send for a cir- 
cular and handsome booklet of views of picturesque 
and historic urroundings 

Dr. G. R. WHITE. Principal, 


WABAN SCHOOL, 


Summer Camp in Maine. 

















WABAN, 
MASS. 


THE LEE SCHOOL. 





GANOT’S 
PHYSICS 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


A. W. REINOLD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Professor of Physics, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, England. 





A General Elementary Treatise on 
Physics, surpassing all previous 
Editions. 


William Wood & Co. 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ;.. .< 























9 Channing Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 


A Country Girl Lost and Reclaimed 


x 4 fact.” 
WORLD. 


A Nowel by LVCY RIDER MEYER, $1.50 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave, Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave, New York; "414 Cent. Bidg. .» Minneapo- 

lis; 533 Coo er Bidg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 

203 Mich. idg.. Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los 

Angeles; Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot B' dg’, San 
Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HaRtan P French, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 

Teachers—Schools —Tutors —Governess—Property. 
Tel. ego Joun C. ROCKWELL, Megr.,8 E. 143h 
t., N. 





Teachers, etc. 
] CT OR—COELEGCE STUDENT (03) 


desires position as private tutor and companion 
during summer. Elementary branches, college prep- 
aration; experienced. Excellent references as to char- 
acter, ability, ete. Terms reasonable. Address W. H., 
care Lours - WILAON, Worcester, Mase. 


XPERIENCED Mative pn PG die 

structor in Literature, Belles-Let'res, etc., desires 
position as reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 








STANDARD BOOKS ABOUT THE QUAKERS 





A Quaker Experiment in Goverament. 
By Isaac Suanriess, LL.D, The authoritative 
exposition, from the Quaker standpoint, of Penn's 
goteee “experiment” in government according to 
Christian principles. Covers the whole colonial 
history of Pennsylvania, Popular edition, two volumes in 
one, 12mo, cloth, 540 pages . $1.50 
Havenvonn Eprrion, two volumes, profuse ‘Mlustented, 
half morocco, deckel etges, gilt top $7.50 


Quaker Arrivals in Philadelphia, 1682-1750. 

Certificates of Removal at Philedeiphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ratracted fi from the original records and 
edited by Ataerr Coox Myena, M.L. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


The Quaker: a Study in Costume. 
By Ameria M. Guuuere, A historical study of 
the origin and development of the distinctively 
Quaker forms of dress, Profusely illustrated from 
historical examples. 12me, 248 pages, bound in 
half ooze-sheep, with a cover design by Miss Amy Otis, $3.00 
Sally Wister’s Journal ; being a Quaker Maiden’s 
ccount of her Experiences with Officers of 
the Continental Army, 1171-1778. A real historic 
manuscript of great value and charm. Now first 
published. in full. Tilustrated with over seventy 





portraits, views, and facsimiles, Edited by ALauar 
Coox Myers, M.L. 12mo, cloth, 224 pages . . f 00 








FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Nos. 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JUST PVBLISHED 





New Letters and Memorials 
Jane Welsh Carlyle 


A Collection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters, Edited, with an Introduction, by 


SIR. JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE. With notes by THomas Cartyte and his nephew, ALExanpeR CarLyLe. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure and lithography from hitherto unreproduced originals. 


Boxed. $6.00 net. 


Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are introduced and annotated with Thomas Carlyle’s own characteristic tender comments, and 
entirely subvert James Anthony Froude’s theories of their unhappy domestic relations. 


In two volumes. Buckram, 8vo. 





A New Portrait of Shakespeare 
By JOHN CORBIN 
A Volume for Bibliophiles 


With special reference to the so-called Droeshout Original and the Ely Palace Portrait 


$125 net. 


Square I2mo. Boards, 





THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


JOHN NEW YORK 


LANE 








Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 


NEW YORK, 


will publish immediately, for America, the 


EDITIO PRINCEPS 


of the OLDEST MANUSCRIPT so far known of 
any Greek author, namely 


TIMOTHEOS OF MILEOS 


Die Perser (Persae) 


from a papyrus recently found at Abusir, unfor- 
tunately the second hal oaly, 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff edits 
this ‘“‘nomos” of which a few quotations only bave 
hithetto been known. He asserts that the MS. was 
written at the time of Aristotle and Alexander the 
Great. A fac-simile edition, to cost $4.00, will 
be issued with a short introduction, and also 
a Text edition, with an introduction from the 
foremost living Hellenist of Germany, a commen- 
tary, a paraphrase in Scholiastic Greek, and index 
verborum, to cost $1.20. 


Reciprocity 


Just Published. 








By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
of Chicago University and 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
of Washington and Lee Univergity. 






ANEW FDITION 





OF THE 


Poems of Philip Frenean 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


Edited for the Princeton Historical Associa- 
tion by Frep Lewis Pattee, of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Presents for the first time a trustworthy 
account of the poet’s life and influence and 
is practically a complete collection of his 
poems—the first ever undertaken, 


This edition, limited to 1250 copies, is 
printed from type on fine deckel-edged linen 
paper, large 8vo, handsomely bound in green 
cloth with gilt top. Volume I., 400 pp., 
now ready. Price, $3.00 per vol., net. 


A Trio of New Books 











PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ITS 
COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS 


By Lorenzo Srars, L.H_D., Professor of Ameri 
can Literature in Brown Untversity SVvo 


Cloth, gilt top. 480 pages, $1.50 net 

Professor Sears fa more safe and traditional 
than Mr Barrett Wendell; yet, {t must be ob 
served, he ia always interesting. The union of 


these qualities makes his book an admirable one 
for academic use. In fact, for advanced classes 
it is the most adequate history of American iit 
erature that the reviewer has ever read " 
Outlook, New York 


HISTORY IN PARKMAN’S OWN WORDS. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


Edited from the writings of Francis PARKMAN 
by Petnam Ep@ar, Professor tn the French 
Language and Literature, Victoria College, 
University of Toronto. I2mo. 540 pages 
Maps, portraits, and other lliustrations. $1.50 
net. 

“As supplementary reading to a course in 

American histeos we can imagine nothing et- 

ter.”"— Churchman, New York 


RICH IN SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL 
AMERICA IN ITS RELATION TO GREAT 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY 


By WILLiam JvusTiIN MaNn 16mo 

21.00 net. 

“A book which should be added to the Het of 
Ba poe mye? reading® for every teacher, aa 
wel) as those dry-aa-dust seekers who lack imag 
ination and perspective and who cannot trace 
back the antecedenta of an event,”— Liuterary 
World, Boston. 


Cloth 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 


| Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manu- 


scripts, and Prints, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG 





t@™ Send for “ Rooks for Schoola” booklet 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston, lass. 








By VIOLET JACOB, 12°, net, $1.20 
So fresh, so wholesome, so 


Glhe original, The Spectator. 








8vo, net $2.00 (Postage 18 cts. extra.) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 





| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. 100) 


| Bow ready, ntelning.s short account of the booksel. | 
ling busin carried on continuously on the same | 
| premises since 1728, ' &§ 


SHEEP-STEALERS 
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The Life and Letters of 
Edgar Allan Poe 


By JAMES A. HARRISON, Professor 
in the University of Virginia. 


This publication is an event of more than 
usual importance, since it is the first which 
presents, together, an accurate Biography and 
a collection of Letters of one of America’s 
reatest and most interesting literary res. 
‘he Letters give many new glimpses of Poe 
and his friends—among them Irving, Willis, 
Simms, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Lowell. 


In two volumes, with 45 illustra- 
tions, 12mo pit top, cloth $2.50 
net; half eal , $5.00 net. Postage 
25 cents. 


9 9 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
‘* First Folio Edition.” 
Edited with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, 
Criticism, and Variorum Readings by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


An accurate reprinting of the famous First 
Folio Shakespeare of 1623, in the original 
spelling and punctuation. Succeeding edi- 
torlal changes are given in the Variorum 
Readings. his is the only First Folio text 
available in handy volume form. 


“One of the best I have seen. Should be 
welcome to teachers and careful students.’’ 
—William J. Rolfe. 


“Will hold a place by itself among all re- 
prints.’’—The Outlook. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
A Midsommer Nights Dreame 


Each volume pocket size, with photogravure 
frontispiece, gilt top, cloth 50 cts. net; 
limp leather, 75 cts. net. Postage 5 cts. 





Economics of Forestry 


By BERNHARD E. FERNOW. $1.50 
net. By mail, $1.65. 
“No other book [on this great subject] ‘of 


like authority. To be commended in the high- 
est terms.”—Phila. Public Ledger, gh 


The Poetry of Browning 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. $1.50 
net, By mail, $1.65. 
“The most eatisfactory and stimulating 


criticism of this poet yet published.’’—London 
Times. 


Thomas Y, Crowell & Co,, ¥o% 














Can you converse 


Intelligently regarding any book you may have 
been reading—as if you had really sized it up 
completely? Well, a novel, a poem, a history, a 
biography, a drama, an ora- 
tion, a sermon, or any other 
literary production, if rea 
or studied as our new book 
tells one how, becomes a 
subject which one can dis- 
cuss or write aboutin 
a thoroughly intelli- 
gent and comprehen- 
sive way. 


HOW TO STUDY 










| 


LITERATURE P 
Cloth, 75 cents, postpaid 
HINDS & NOBLE, 
PUBLISHERS 
31-33-35 W. isth St. 
New York City Y= 








von, and other famous speakers, on Free 
and secret societies. John 
63, Commonwealth Bldg., 


L 


END 6 cts. in stamps for Booklet No, 346, con- 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one stove 


Tn nm! 








—— 


taining complete addresses by Earl of Oarnar- 


. Morris & Oo. 
{ladelphia. 


Masonry, 
, Suite 





Noteworthy Modern Text-Books 





SNYDER @ HUTCHINSON’S 
DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULVS 

$2.00 


By Vuirciw Snyper, Ph.D., and 
Joun Irwin Hurcuinson, Ph.D., 
of Cornell University. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL 


THE YEAR ROUND..$1.00 
By E. F. Anprews, High School, 
Washington, Ga. 


MILNE’S ADVANCED 


ALGEBRA 

By Wituam J. Mitne, Ph. D., 
LL. D., President New York State 
Normal College, Albany. 


BOWNE’S THEISM... .$1.75 


By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. 


MERRILL’S STUDIES IN 


ZOOLOGY .... 

By James A. Merrit, S.B. ( Har- 
vard), Director of Science Depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Superior, 
Wis, 


CHESTON, DEAN @ TIM- 
MERMAN’S LABORA- 


TORY MANUVAL OF 


PHYSICS ...... .... $0.50 
By Henry C, Cueston, Puizip R. 


Dean, and Cuartes E. Timmerman, 


High School, New York City. 





sent to any address on request. 





Hew Catalogue for 1903 


The American Book Company’s new Descriptive Catalogue of High 
School and College Text Beoks is now ready for distribution. 
convenience of teachers separate Catalogues have been issued, containing 
the newest and best books in the various branches of study. 


For the 


Copies will be 








MODERN ILLVSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


Introductory Course 
Advanced Course 
Complete Course 


By E. Vircin Neat, author of 
«Modern Banking and Bank Ac- 
counting,’’ and C, T. Crain, 


MODERN ILLUSTRA- 


TIVE BANKING... .$0.45 
By E. Vircuw Neat, Author of 
«« Modern Banking and Bank Ac- 
counting,’? and Joun H. Moors, 
Director Commercial Department, 
Charlestown High School. 


PLATT’S PITMANIC SHORT- 
HAND INSTRVCTOR. $1.20 
By Cuartes T. Pratt, Principal, 
Shorthand Department, Eagan School 
of Business, Hoboken, N. J. 


CLARK’S THE GOVERN- 
MENT; What It Is; What 


By Satter Storrs Crark. 


CLARKE @ DENNIS’S ELE- 
MENTARY ar ee 


DENNIS @ CLARKE’S LAB 


ORATORY MANVAL. .50 
By F. W. Crarke, Chief Chemist of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
and L. M. Dennis, Professor of In- 
organic and Analytic Chemistry, 
Cornell University. 


SM-TH'S ELEMENTARY 


CALCULUS ........$1.25 
By Percey F. Smirn, Ph.D., Pro- 
sessor of Mathematics, Sheffield Sci- 
entific School of Yale University. 


LEAVITT’S OVTLINES OF 


By Rosert Greentear Leavitt, 
A.M., of the Ames Botanical Labo- 
ratory. 


DRYER’S LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL re oe 


By Cuartes R. Dryer, M.A., 
F,G.S.A., Professor of Geography, 
Indiana State Normal School. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. With an Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes Critical and E xp lanatory. 


By W. L. Newman, M.A., Hon. Litt. D., Cunbeiten, Fellow of Balliol College, and formerly Readerin Ancient History in the University of Oxford ola. ITT, and 
Iv., completing the work, Medium Svo, $9.3. 





SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. A Drama. Edited with Introduction and Notes by C. A. Buckner, Phil. Doe., 
gn Edition by HERMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of German and of Continentai History in the Columbian Untveratty, Washington, 
.C. oth, 50 cents. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY. Now for the first time collected and edited from the earliest quartos, 


with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes and Index, by R. Warwick Bonn, M.A,, with three collotypes and eleven facsimile t 


ttle pages. Three vols , Svo, buckram, 614.00 


DANTE LA DIVINA COMMEDIA. Text by F. Moorzk. Commentary by H. F. Tozer. In response to several sug 


gestions, it has been decided to divide Dr. Moore’s text of La Divina Commedia, and Mr. Tozer’s uotes thereon, into thre: 
chased as follows: 


INFERNO TEXT PURGATORIO TEXT PARADISO TEXT 
75 cents each. Commentary to each of the above, $1.00. 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND. For the year after the Oxford Parliament 


(1259) to the commencement of the Continental War (1793). Complled entirely from original and ec nee puperene 1s records by 
with sundry editions by one of his sons. Vol. VIL. (completing the work) in two parts. Svo, cloth, $12 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I.-VII. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Sv. Grorcr Srock. This 
book “at aitoon published in demy Svo, price 108. 6d. ($2.60). It has now been divided Into twocrown Svo volumes. Volume |. ts priced at Se. ($1.25), Volume 
at 68. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuartes Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Deputy 


Professor of Modern History (Chichele) in the University of Oxford. Vol. 1. 1807-1809. From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the Battle ef Corunna. 
With Maps, Plans and Portraits: 8vo, cloth, $4.75. 


parts each. They can now, therefore, be pur 


James E. THorotp Ro@rra. Edited 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VIL, n.c. 30. By E. A. 


WaLuis Bupesr, M.A,, Litt. D., D. Litt., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Llustrated. 8 vols. Cloth, ty 25 each 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO PLATO. By Bensamin Jowerr, Late Master of Bal 


liol College and Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited by Lewis Cawpsety, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, cloth, &5 cents 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited 


by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, cloth, 85 cents 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch, or and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








—_— —— ———— 











The Cloister Library 
edited by Mr. AI. WatLee and published Two Invaluable Books for Students of 


by J. M. Dent & Co. of London in the dainty : 
form 7 gem tothe publications of this firm. Literature 
ar 


Cire on request. Three volumes now 
r 


1. Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd | Edited by SHERWIN CODY 


and Companions of ly Solitude. By Sir 


te ate Waar af Pestectne. By Saint A SELECTION OF eee 
sues Vee eengntind hi Prtnatte the Teumpte. The World’s A SELECTION OF 


By GreorGe Herserr. 


Price, net $1.00 per volume. | ° 
The Lady Poverty | Sonndini The Best English 


A XIIIth Century Allegory concerning Saint E 

Francis of Assisi. The first Rasteh trane- Sh t St - ssays 
lation of this delightful idyil of medieval | | or ories 

days. By MonTGomery CARMICHAEL. Price, 


It is hoped that Mr. Cody's new book will meet 
net, $1.75. We can also supply copies of Car- 


The best available compilation of these short with the same approval from educators as did {ta 


michael’s ‘‘In Tuscany,” $2.00, and ‘“* The masterpieces of fiction, which, with Mr. Cody's predecessor, The World's tireatest Short Stortes 
Life of John W. Walshe,” $1.75. admirable and pertinent introductions and notes, It will be found equall useful Ow “ ‘ ount of Mr. 
a constitutes a history of the art of short-story Cody's general fotroduction, and bis histortca 

TENNANT and WARD, Publishers iting. It has now been adopted by over thirty and critieal introduction to’ each essay These, 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | educational institutions. The examples have been together with the selections, illustrate perfectly 


| taken from Boccacio, “Arabian Nights,” Irving, the history of English prose style. The ten writers 
| Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Hawthorne, whose essays are used are Addison, Bacon,Carlyle, 








— | Maupassant, Kipling, Barrie, and Arthur Morrt- DeQuincey, Emerson, Arnold, Lamb, Swift, Macau 
son. ley, and Ruskin. 





FINE BOOKS | Each of these meee ited Se jo rvdrmae 4 a very convenient 
IN LIMITED EDITIONS ‘ 
Are Made, Imported, A. C. McCLURG @ CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 


and Sold by 


SCOTT-THAW co,, | & 





























542 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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Robert Neilson Stephens’s New Book 


THE MYSTERY OF MURRAY DAVENPORT 


$1.50 


In his new novel the author of ‘' Philip Winwood, an Enemy to the King,” etc., has made a radical departure from the themes of his previous 
successes. Turning from past days and distant scenes he has taken up American life of to-day as his new field, therein proving himself equally 
capable. Original in its conception, striking in its psychologic interest and with a most perplexing love problem, ‘‘The Mystery of Murray Daven- 
port” is the most vital and absorbing of all of Mr. Stephens’s novels, and will add not a little to his reputation. 
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“Eliott Flower’s ‘The Spoiismen,’ 
introduces a character whose speech 


is the speech of Policeman Flynn, al- 

though he bears another name; a | 

young aristocrat who sets himself to | 
ght ‘the machine,’ and that most pa- | 


thetic of all political figures, an honest 
poor man who goes into politics from 
pure public spirit and is remorselessly 
ruined by the thieves whose accomplice 
he will not become.”—N. Y. mes 
Saturday Keview. 

“The best one may hear of ‘The 
Spoilsmen’ wili be none to good. As 
a wide-awake, snappy, brilliant politi- 
cal story it has few equals. One should 
not miss a word of a book like this 
at a time like this, and in a world of 
politics like this.”— Boston Transcript. 
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Intriguers,”’ etc. 
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The author’s experiences as a dra- 


| matic critic have enabled him to write 


| with authority on the ever fascinating 
| theme of stage life. From “the front,” 
| in the wings, and on the boards—from 


all these varying points of view is told 
this latest story of the player folk~— 
an absorbing tale. 
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By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of “‘ King Midas,”’ etc. 


$1.50 


The scheme of this work is as de- 
lightful asit isoriginal. Prince Hagen, 
son of that Hagen who killed Sieg- 
fried, comes to this earth from Nibel- 
heim for a completion of his educa- 
tion, and it is the effect of our mod- 
ern morality upon a brilliant and un- 
scrupulous mind that forms the basis 
of Mr. Sinclair’s story. 

Asa story simply, the book is thor- 
oughly entertaining, with a climax of 
surprising power, but as a satire it 
will live, 


A Phantasy for the Fanciful 
The Silent Maid 


By FREDERICK W. PANGBORN 
$1.00 


A dainty and delicate legend of the 
brave days of old, of sprites and pix- 
ies, of trolls and gnomes, of ruthless 
barons and noble knights. The “Si- 
lent Maid” herself, with her strange 
bewitchment and wondrous song, is 
equalled only by Undine in charm and 
mystery, The tale {s told in that 
quaint diction which chronicles “ The 
Forest Lovers,” and in which Mr. 
Pangborn is no less an artist than Mr. 
Hewlett, 
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The average reader of President 


Roosevelt’s Fargo speech would get the 
impression that every officer guilty of 
cruelty to Filipinos had been punished. 
But the President himself has disapprov- 
ed the verdicts in the cases of Brig.-Gen. 
J. H. Smith, Major E. F. Glenn, Capt. J. 
A. Ryan, First Lieut. E. A. Hickman, 
First Lieut. J. E. Gaujot, First Lieut F. 
T. Arnold, and others who were tried 
for cruelty to prisoners or natives, on 
the ground that justice was not subserv- 
ed by the trial courts. First Lieut. E. 
Hagadorn, who tortured natives by de- 
priving them of water, was never pun- 
ished until he was landed in the peni- 
tentiary for vulgar embezzlement. First 
Lieut. George DeG. Catlin was never 
tried for offences against natives, on 
the ground that he was unbalanced; 
but he is now on duty again. Capt. 
Howze has thus far escaped punish- 
ment for his offences at Laoag. Gen. 
Chaffee officially disapproved the ac- 
quittals of Major Waller and Lieut. 
Day, the marine officers, tried for 
cruelty in Samar, and Gen. Davis has 
just disapproved the findings in the sec- 
ond trial of Major Glenn. We believe 
we are correct, therefore, in saying that 
in every case except that of Capt. Pres- 
ton Brown, found guilty of murder, the 
findings of the court have been practical- 
ly set aside by the highest reviewing of- 
ficer—a sufficient commentary on the 
efficiency of the present court-martial 
system. But President Roosevelt has 
stepped in where the courts have failed, 
and, as we have frequently pointed out, 
upheld the honor and ideals of the ser- 
vice in a courageous and manly fashion 
(except in the Brown case), declining to 
be led astray by tales of Filipino bar- 
barities. That any offenders were pun- 
ished at all is, we believe, due to him 
alone. 





A cablegram from Manila brings the 
news that Gen. Davis has rebuked still 
another court-martial for failure prop- 
erly to punish an officer charged with 
manslaughter in killing two prisoners of 
war. Lieut. Joel R. Lee, Tenth Infantry, 
is the officer accused. The offence was 
committed in a small town near Misamis 
in Mindanao. Lieut. Lee took the two 
prisoners into his quarters for examina- 
tion as to their alleged connection with 
a Filipino leader named Rufino Deloso. 
After questioning the first man, Lieut. 
Lee turned him over to a corporal with 
orders to confine him in Lieut. Lee’s 
kitchen, and to shoot him if he “tried to 
escape.” This man was shot within five 





minutes, and the second met precisely 
the same fate, having also “tried to es- 
cape” from the corporal, although aware 
of his companion’s fate, and himself un- 
armed. In this case, like that of Major 
Howze, the charges were preferred by 
officers, those of the constabulary having 
reported Lieut. Lee to his superiors. An 
attempt was made to turn him over to 
a civil court, where he should have been 
tried. Instead, he went before a court 
of his fellows and was acquitted—ille- 
gally and in flagrant contradiction of the 
testimony, according to Major-Gen. 
Davis, who holds Lee unworthy of ac- 
quittal. 


The eagerly expected list of army offi- 
cers selected for duty on the new gen- 
eral staff, as announced on Thursday, 
will, as a whole, give great satisfaction 
to the army. Every man chosen is a 
graduate of West Point, twenty-two 
classes being represented, from that of 
1867 to that of 1897. Thirty of the offi- 
cers have been graduated since January 
1, 1879, and represent the younger 
and progressive element in the ser- 
vice. Of the other twelve, three 
saw service in the civil war before 
entering West Point, and nearly all have 
been eminent in one way or another— 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Shaler in the Ord- 
nance, Major Knight as head of the Tor- 
pedo School, Major Duvall as a most ex- 
cellent regimental commander in the 
Philippines, Col. J. B. Kerr as military 
attaché in Brussels and Berlin, etc., etc. 
The excellent character of the selections 
is best seen in the list of captains. Not 
one of these belongs to the class of po- 
litical .officers or notoriety seekers, of 
which there are still too many in the 
service. Capt. P. C. March, for instance, 
showed admirable traits as commander 
of the Astor Battery and lieutenant-col- 
onel of a volunteer regiment in the Phil- 
ippines; Capt. J. T. Dickman earned an 
enviable reputation in Panay, as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Twenty-sixth Volun- 
teers; Capts. Ramsey and Gallagher were 
respectively the best quartermaster and 
commissary developed by the China ex- 
pedition and by service in the fleld in 
Cuba and the Philippines. Capt. J. J. 
Pershing is the humane cavalry officer 
who is trying to,maintain peace with 
the Moros without further loss of life, 
and Capt. C. D. Rhodes, an excellent 
duty officer, has won by his pen the 
gold medal of the Military Service In- 
stitution. These selections (together 
with the names passed over) will 
convince the army that the board which 
made them lived up to its promise to 
consider merit only. It is undoubtedly 
the flower of the service which will en- 
ter upon its important duties on August 
15, and 4t is noticeable that no charge of 
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cruelty or misconduct in the Philippines 
has been made against any army officer 
on the list. There will, however, be 
some criticism of the fact that seven of- 
ficers, or one-sixth, came from Corbin’s 
department—the Adjutant-General’s. 


The full review of the first eleven 
months of President Palma’s rule in 
Cuba published in Monday’s Sun, con- 
firms all reportg received from indepen- 
dent sources in regard to the progress of 
the island. So far from coming to the 
end of their independent career at the 
end of six months, as was expected by 
most of the American officers in Cuba, 
the people, to quote a recent traveller, 
“seem to have developed a real genius for 
self-government.” President Palma him- 
self has won praise from many sources 
by his tact and dignified bearing, and 
finds himself supported in Congress by a 
safe majority. There has been no dis- 
turbance of law and order except one 
strike, promptly settled, and the country 
is so evidently peaceable that the Wash- 
ington Administration properly contem- 
plates reducing the American troops in 
the island by one-half, and sending the 
remainder to the new naval stations. In 
this connection it is inf*resting to note 
that the Sun’s correspondent believes 
any armed revolution or warlike insur- 
rection to be “quite as improbable as it is 
in any State in the American Union.” 
The finances of the island have steadily 
improved under President Palma, Start- 
ing with an alleged balance of $540,000 
left by Gen. Wood, the republic had in 
bank on April 1, 1903, $2,638,000—astrik- 
ing contrast to the years of Gen. Wood's 
régime, in which he overspent his in- 
come by some $1,400,000. 

The Sun's observer also points out that 
the recurrent low price of sugar again 
threatens the industrial safety of the 
republic, For a time last fall, conditions 
were so favorable that the leading plant- 
ers saw & small margin of profit before 
them, and began operations with that ex- 
pectation. Now the market is glutted, 
and only a few of the estates will make 
a profit. Some may even be ruined. For- 
tunately, the imports into the island 
have shown no decrease whatever, and 
this has permitted the republic to keep 
up its sanitary work, to increase its 
Rural Guard, and to continue to employ 
the large number of teachers left by the 
Americans, Indeed, in his last message 
to Congress, President Palma was able 
to make a most excellent report upon 
the progress of the schools, including 
needed consolidations and the cutting 
down of the alleged enrolment to real 
figures of average attendance. Even the 
Sun's correspondent sees clearly that the 
weak point of the last few years has 
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been the failure of this republic to fos 
ter the industries of the island. He is 
able to speak enthusiastically about the 
Cuban people’s “patience under adversi- 
ty, their pluck, their industry, their 
charity toward each other, and their mu- 
tual helpfulness.” To them, and not 
to the United States, belongs the credit 
of averting predicted disaster. “The spe- 
cial pity of it all is,” this writer con- 
tinues, “that the past year has cost the 
United States a distinct loss of Cuban 
confidence and respect.” It is gratifying 
to note that talk of annexation is now 
being indulged in only by the rich plan- 
tation owners. Their motive is too plain- 
ly that of personal gain. 





The municipal election in Chicago was 
nearly a drawn battle, for although 
Mayor Harrison is reélected, his previous 
majority of 28,000 has been much cut 
down. The Republicans put their best 
foot forward when they nominated Mr. 
Graeme Stewart. Mayor Harrison is 
quoted as saying after the returns were 
in, that he regarded the election as a 
victory for municipal ownership and for 
the referendum, rather than as a per- 
sonal triumph for himself. It may be 
so, and yet Mr. Stewart might have made 
a similar claim if he had been the suc- 
cessful candidate. The platform on 
which he was ngminated called for legis- 
lation which would enable the city “to 
own and operate street railways and oth- 
er public utilities,” the question of exer- 
cising the power to be submitted to the 
people. The Democratic platform did not 
differ materially from this. Thus we 
may assume that Chicago is committed 
to municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties, so far as voting can commit a city. 
It is perhaps fortunate that the munici- 
pality is short of money, and is so ham- 
pered by a debt limit that an amendment 
of the State Constitution will be required 
to carry the plan into effect. In St. 
Louis the election resulted in a signal 
triumph of the Democratic machine 
which has so long held the city captive, 
and against which Circuit Attorney Folk 
has made so splendid a fight in the courts 
of justice. None of the convicts nomi- 
nated by Mr. Folk for the State Prison, 
however, were put up by their party for 
any other office at this election. Yet, 
though both parties named good men for 
the Council, the House of Delegates is 
stuffed again with representatives of the 
boodlers. Every candidate endorsed by 
Mr. Folk was defeated. A very poor 
showing this as a preliminary to the 
opening of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, 


A primary election under the new di- 
rect-nominations law has resulted in the 
selection of an anti-machine man as the 
Republican candidate for Mayor of Balti- 
more. He had no organization behind 
him, merely announcing his candidacy 
and making a personal canvass for the 





nomination. On the Democratic side, the 
candidate of Boss Rasin secured the 
Mayoralty nomination, but in at least 
one Council district the choice of the 
primary was a man who made his can- 
vass in the face of machine opposition. 
These are the results which the advo- 
cates of the direct primary have ardently 
hoped for and confidently predicted. They 
are certainly more favorable than those 
recorded in Minnesota, where the noto- 
rious ‘“‘Doc” Ames was a successful can- 
didate for Mayor of Minneapolis at the 
time of the first experiment. Further 
details of the Baltimore primary will 
be awaited with great interest. New 
Jersey is also to furnish an opportunity 
for renewed observation of the system. 
A law enacted by the Legislature which 
lately adjourned, provides for the nomi- 
nation of candidates within small politi- 
cal divisions by the direct primary sys- 
tem, and also for choosing in a similar 
manner delegates who in convention will 
nominate candidates for the more impor- 
tant offices. This is a variation of the 
Minneapolis system, but the essential 
features are retained. 





A new libel law, protested against by 
almost every newspaper in Pennsylvania, 
has just been passed by the Legislature 
of that State, and is now before the Gov- 
ernor. The aim of the measure is to pro- 
tect the pure patriots attached to the do- 
minant party in Pennsylvania from crit- 
icism or ridicule, by cartoonor otherwise, 
in the public press. It prescribes puni- 
tive damages to heal the wounds of 
statesmen whose lapses of conduct are 
made the subject of the satire of the 
newspaper artist, and, in the words of a 
Philadelphia newspaper, strikes a blow 
at a free press by “opening the door for 
speculative shysters and unprincipled 
curbstone followers who may set up fac- 
titious complaints.” The Republican 
Philadelphia Press calls loudly upon the 
Governor to veto the bill. Of course he 
may do so, but he has already shown 
himself in sympathy with something of 
the sort. In his first annual message he 
alluded feelingly to the injustice of crit- 
icism of men in high station. Indeed, 
the descriptions of this bill sound to us 
very much like echoes of his initial 
state paper. Opposition to the bill seems 
especially ungracious to Quay, the re- 
former. When he took hig new vows he 
had a right to expect better treatment 
from the newspapers. ‘If they do not ac- 
cord it to him, what wonder that his 
Legislature seeks to compel them? 


Three business agents of labor unions 
in this city are under indictment for cor- 
rupt practices; in two other cases Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome has proved to his 
own satisfaction that money has been 
paid to labor leaders to have grievances 
“called off”; and in another the District 
Attorney has produced conclusive evti- 





dence of the guilt of a union official. 
These are the facts upon which a com- 
mittee of the Central Federated Union 
bases its report that charges of irregu- 
larities on the part of labor leaders have 
utterly failed of substantiation. It is true 
that in the three instances last men- 
tioned the District Attorney doesnot hope 
to secure convictions in the courts, owing 
to the timidity of witnesses or the lack 
of complete legal evidence. But it would 
seem to us that the information furnish- 
ed by Mr. Jerome was enough to. urge 
the labor committee very definitely upon 
inquiry. It is not likely that they really 
desire to uphold corrupt representatives 
merely because thus far they have been 
able to evade the sheriff. Yet this would 
be a natural inference from the report 
submitted on Sunday. The Central Fed- 
erated Union should realize, if its com- 
mittee does not, that mere whitewashing 
of walking delegates and other leaders 
will not do. 





Union against union is the formula 
that explains the strike of some 9,000 
carpenters and joiners in this city. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, a powerful national body, aims 
to put the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, a local organi- 
zation with 2,000 members, out of busi- 
ness. The Brotherhood has absolutely 
no grievance against any employer on 
the ground of wages and hours of labor. 
It strikes because it will allow no 
“Brother” to work on any job with 
which a member of the Amalgamated 
Society is associated. This phenomenon 
of rival unions is most interesting. It 
seems to show, first, that the union busi- 
ness is too profitable to permit of mo- 
nopoly; second,that labor doesnot as yet 
trust any union sufficiently to make it 
sole agent for any trade. The unions 
can afford to fight it out comfortably 
and to a finish if, like the Plasterers’ 
their constitutions provide that in case 
of a dispute with an employer he must 
pay all the unionists for their “waiting 
time.” Both these Carpenters’ unions 
belong to the American Federation of 
Labor. 





Combinations adjudged to be in re- 
straint of trade are not confined to cor- 
poration mergers, as the master plumb- 
ers of St. Louis have just discovered. 
The Association of Master Plumbers was 
organized, as the local court, under in- 
structions from the Court of Appeals, 
has decided, in violation of the anti- 
Trust law. The specific offences were 
attempts to fix prices, and to restrict the 
sale of plumbers’ supplies to master 
plumbers only. The suit was brought by 
a workman who was unable to secure 
materials, and the decree of the court is 
that the association must be dissolved. 
Thus we learn that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Ags 
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there are hundreds of similar associa- 
tions throughout the country, the influ- 
ence of the decision, which appears to 
be based on excellent reasoning, is like- 
ly to be far-reaching. 


Mr. Henry James, as an admitted ex- 
pert on the expatriated American, should 
be called in to settle a case that is trou- 
bling our consular service. The ques- 
tion in brief is, When is an American cit- 
izen no longer an American citizen? The 
Consul at Quito finds that business men 
who speak not a word of English, have 
lived for forty years or more in South 
America, and meanwhile have maintain. 
ed no relations of any sort with the Unit- 
ed States, flaunt their American citi- 
zenship, and in time of disorder claim 
the protection of the American flag. Con- 
suls, habituated to all manner of absurd 
and illegitimate appeals, hardly know 
what to do in such cases. They cannot 
afford to treat an American citizen like 
an impostor, and they naturally do not 
wish to treat an impostor like an Amer- 
ican citizen. In a lesser degree the 
same condition of things prevails at 
every large consulate in Europe. The 
Consul and the generally needy and fre. 
quently doubtful American are seldom 
long parted. No remedy immediately 
suggests itself, though patience and a 
sense of humor will alleviate such con- 
sular troubles. Possibly as our popula- 
tion becomes less homogeneous and such 
dangerous elements as the foreign crim- 
inal societies are added to the ranks of 
mere swindlerdom, we shall have to fore. 
go some of our happy-go-lucky repub- 
lican ways and adopt such European fix- 
ings as the card of identification, and 
some form of registration for travellers. 
The present passport does not help our 
consuls much. It is too easily obtained 
by any applicant. 





The International Agricultural Con- 
gress at Rome turns out to be, in part 
at least, a high-tariff convention to pro- 
tect the wheat growersof Continental Eu- 
rope against American grain and meats. 
At all events, that is the significance of 
it, in the view of the leading German 
representative, Count von Schwerin-Loe- 
witz, who said in an interview on Mon- 
day that he contemplated a common un- 
derstanding between European coun- 
tries to safeguard their agricultural in- 
terests by means of protective tariffs. 
These tariffs, he thought, should be bas- 
ed on differences in the natural condi- 
tions of production. By this he meant 
that if the cost of producing wheat in 
America was two-thirds of the cost in 
Germany, then the German producer 
should be protected by a duty of 33 per 
cent., and that the percentage should be 
computed for each country and the tariff 
fixed in each accordingly. This would 
not imply a European Zollverein, yet it 
would be necessary for each country to 





act on the principle of the Zollverein, 
since otherwise American wheat might 
be introduced into Holland or Italy at 
low rates, or free of duty, and consumed 
there, and a corresponding amount of 
Dutch or Italian wheat be shipped to 
Germany, to the discomfiture of the 
Agrarians of the latter country. We re- 
mark in passing that this theory of cost 
of production is the same that was an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt in his 
speech at Chicago the other day, except 
that the latter referred more particular- 
ly to manufacturing industry. Mr. Roose- 
velt said that the difference in cost of 
production was the true measure of the 
Republican tariff system, and he assim 
ilated this to the cost of labor, but he 
did not say how this difference should 
be computed and reduced to figures. 





Chancellor von Biilow’s recent boast 
that Germany is of all European Powers 
the most eligible for alliances, seems to 
find ironical confirmation in the report 
that with Germany, France and England 
are to control the Bagdad Railway. In 
this settlement of a long disputed ques- 
tion, one can only see a desire on the 
part of France and England to limit the 
ascendency of Germany in Asia Minor. 
France little but a sentimental 
interest in this enterprise as traditional 
protector of the Holy Land; Germany 
has the stake of a great and growing 
trade, as well as a diplomatic pos:tion 
as friend of the Porte; England has 
prospective commercial gains to con- 
sider, and has every interest in a roaa 
which strategically touches the Russtan 
lines of advance towards the Perslan 
Gulf. Regarded from any point of view, 
it is a strange partnership—complicat- 
ed at the outset by the relations of 
France and Russia, and subject to all 
manner of confusion should the Russo- 
German entente into which Bismarck 
entered regardless of existing treaties, 
ever be renewed. The tripartite man- 
agement is no more likely to be stable 
than the receivership of Egypt under 
an international commission, and this 
time it may not be England that wil! 
enjoy the honor and emoluments of sur- 
viving partner. 


has 


The complete collapse of the general 
strike in Holland is something of a sur- 
prise to those who have watched it gath- 
ering through many weeks. It appears 
now that the General Committee of the 
laborers’ unions merely took a_ des- 
perate chance in the hope of heading off 
Premier Kuyper’s anti-unionist _ bills. 
The firm attitude of Parliament in en- 
acting these laws in the face of a gen- 
eral strike has apparently taken the 
heart out of the labor leaders, who have 
had the grace to withdraw an empty 
proclamation. Alarmist reports had 
evidently credited them with greater 
power than they enjoy. This is clearly 





shown by the refusal of many classes of 
workmen to obey the strike order. 
Through the imperturbable courage and 
good sense of the Dutch Parliament and 
of the Dutch laborer, a very perilous sit- 
uation has been handled with astonish- 
ing promptness and success 





It did not need the death of the Rus- 
sian Consul at Mitrovitza to make the 
Macedonian critical It was 
already so, though the demand of Rus- 
sia that her slain official be avenged will 
freshly embarrass the Sultan, and ex- 
acerbate a state of affairs which is ob- 
viously 


situation 


Foreign 
Mr. Bal- 
when last referring to the 
matter in the House of Commons, was 
exceedingly Letters from mis- 
American Board in the 
troubled region were printed on Satur 
day, and show how acute the situation 
is. What is immediately most depressing 
is the poor success of the programme of 
reforms, as urged by Russia and Aus 
tria and ostensibly accepted by the Porte. * 
On one side is a settled doubt of the 
Sultan’s sincerity; a reforming Sultan 
is almost a contradiction in terms. This 
is felt with peculiar conviction by the 
Albanians and Macedonians, who have 
had so long an experience of the tender 
mercies of Turkish rule, and it is their 
very incredulity and 
quit of the Turk at any cost which, on 
their side, make the wheels of Austro 
Russian reform drive so heavily. The 
chronic insurrection may be blanketed, 
for the time being, by some such plan; 


causing the European 
Offices a great deal of anxiety 


four’s tone, 


grave. 
sionaries of the 


resolution to be 


but that the flames can be permanently 
extinguished in that least be 
lieved by those who know most of the 
unhappy countries torn by the agitation. 


way, is 


For a really business-like Constitution, 
commend us to the Servian. A ruler 
suddenly finds that bad laws have been 
passed. Under any ordinary form of 
government he would have to await the 
slow processes of the courts in a Consti 
tutional case, or work for repeal, All 
this means time and trouble, and the re 
sults at best are uncertain. Where should 
we be to-day if the Supreme Court had 
given one more voice against the insular 
bills? They do things better in Servia 
King Alexander finds that Parliament 
has passed too liberal suffrage laws 
Where a mere President must grin and 
bear it, the Servian monarch abrogates 
the Constitution for about five minutes, 
turns out all the offending councillors 
and lawmakers, and provides for new, 
denounces the distasteful laws by proc 
lamation, and then proclaims the Con 
stitution once more. All this has an un- 
mistakable—a fairly Balkanic—direct- 
ness, beside which our habit of passing 
unconstitutional laws, in the hope that 
the Supreme Court will decide for the 
status quo, seems cheap and shuffling. 
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THE MERGER CASE. 

Divested of all technicalities, the ques- 
tion presented to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in the so-called merger case 
was whether the union of the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroads, 
by whatever means accomplished, was in 
conflict with the anti-Trust law passed 
by Congress in 1890. If it was so, then 
the combination was null and void, and 
was liable to be resolved into its orig- 
inal elements, while the persons engaged 
in it as promoters and participants were 
punishable at the discretion of the court 
by fine and imprisonment. The Circuit 
Court has decided that the combination 
was of this very kind. An appeal will 
be taken to the Supreme Court, but there 
is small probability that the judgment 
will be reversed, The Circuit Court rests 
its decision in this case mainly on deci- 
sions of the superior tribunal in previ- 
ous cases which are considered substan- 
tially parallel. 

The anti-Trust act was reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate on 
March 21, 1890, on which day Senator 
Sherman, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, made a speech explanatory of its 
provisions. He asserted that the aim of 
the measure was to declare unlawful the 
trade combinations usually called Trusts, 
and to prevent them from monopolizing 
various articles of common necessity, or 
from putting prices up and down at their 
own pleasure, to the detriment of the 
community. It has been assumed by cer- 
tain persons since the decision was ren- 
dered in the Northern Securities case, 
that the anti-Trust act of 1890 was not 
intended by Congress to be applied to 
railways at all, but only to industrial 
Trusts. The intentions of Congress in 
passing laws are to be learned from the 
laws themselves, though in cases where 
the interpretation of a statute is open to 
doubt the debates may sometimes prove 
useful by throwing light upon dark 
places, Since no exception was made of 
railways in the terms of the act, they are 
necessarily included in its prohibitions 
and penalties; but, as a matter of fact, 
Senator Sherman, in his opening speech 
on the bill at the date mentioned, refer- 
red to monopolies of transportation as 
though they were embraced in it. Thus 
he said: “If the combination affects in- 
terstate transportation, or is aided in 
any way by a transportation company, it 
falls clearly within the power of Con- 
gress, and the remedy should be aimed 
at the corporations embraced in it, and 
should be swift and sure.” Another 
point, much discussed both in the argu- 
ments of counsel and in the opinion of 
the court, was anticipated by Senator 
Sherman in his introductory speech— 
the point relating to the intentions of 
the parties to the merger. The Senator 
said that the intention of those who 


form such combinations is immaterial. 
The intention of a corporation cannot be 





proved. “It is the tendency of a cor- 
poration and not the intention that the 
courts can deal with.” 

There is one element in the case, 
over and above its narrow legal fea- 
tures, which points strongly to the af- 
firmance of the opinion just rendered. 
It relates to the practical results of the 
merger as a part of railway development, 
if it goes on unchecked. If a holding 
company can bind together the three 
railroads named, is there any limit to 
such combinations? It is well known 
that while this combine was in the pro- 
cess of formation, the Union Pacific peo- 
ple were reaching out for the Northern 
Pacific, and very nearly acquired it. 
They came so near getting it that the 
opposing party thought it best to make 
concessions to them instead of pushing 
them to extremity. In fact, the Union 
Pacific interest is even now represented 
on the Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Securities Company. 

The moral to be drawn from the situa- 
tion is that there is no limit to such 
mergers except the inclination of the par- 
ties in control. Another New Jersey 
company can be formed to take over the 
stock of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, and of the Union Pacific and its 
belongings, including the Southern Pa- 
cific. This might fitly be called the Cen- 
tral Securities Company. It would con- 
trol all the trunk lines to the Pacific 
Coast except one. This one could, of 
course, be obtained on some terms, and 
then the monopoly would be complete. 
Nor is there any apparent reason why 
mergers should stop when they reach the 
Pacific Coast. It is as easy to merge 
eastward as westward. Prudence might 
suggest that merging should stop short 
of a consolidation of all the railroads in 
the country, but the question whether it 
should have any assignable limits would 
be a question of profits only. Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Hill will not hold their 
hands if they think that Mr. Schiff and 
Mr. Harriman may get ahead of them. 
Conversely, Schiff and Harriman will not 
be good if they suspect evil of their 
rivals and competitors, in the business 
of preparing undigested securities for the 
American and European public. Hence 
the future to be faced by the courts, by 
Congress, and by the people is that of a 
merger of railroads without any assign- 
able limits. Confronted by such possi- 
bilities, we need not wonder that the 
court sitting at St. Louis rendered the 
decision now before us. 

Not only did these menacing facts and 
prospects tell strongly against’ the 
Northern Securities Company, but the 
presentation of the law by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox and his assistant, Mr. Beck, 
was extremely cogent. Their argument 
was so arranged as not to strike at 
other interests, where it was possible to 
avoid them. The Government’s case was 
not handicapped by unnecessary weight, 
and yet it omitted nothing essential to 





success on the main point of dissolving 
the illegal combination. The law offi- 
cers of the Government are to be con- 
gratulated on a notable victory gained 
against véry able men, backed by a 
combination of railway capital in excess 
of one billion dollars—the largest, per- 
haps, that the world has ever seen. To 
President Roosevelt this is much the 
greatest success, not merely accidental, 
that he has ever gained.” It was an ac- 
cident that made him President, but it 
was no accident that he directed the 
powers of the Government into the chan- 
nel which it took in this judicial pro- 
ceeding. The United States could alone 
take the initiative in challenging the 
legal status of the Northern Securities 
Company, and it lay in his power to set 
the machinery in motion to that end, or 
to withhold it. It is a matter of doubt 
whether the political bosses who favored 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination as Vice- 
President in order to get rid of him as 
Governor of New York would do their 
job the same way again. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the owners of shares.in the Northern 
Securities Company will lose any mo- 
ney by the dissolution of the company. 
The underlying securities which they 
will receive in exchange are of exactly 
the same value as their present holding. 
The income derivable from the one class 
is the same as from the other. Therefore, 
any apprehensions of financial disturb- 
ance from that quarter may be set at 
rest. A more important question is how 
far the present decision, if affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, may be applicable to 
other mergers. Upon this point it is im- 
possible for anybody to speak with au- 
thority, since circumstances are likely 
to vary more or less in each case. 

In the Political Science Quarterly of 
December last Mr. H. T. Newcomb pub- 
lished a long catalogue of railway merg- 
crs, which derives fresh interest from the 
decision in the Northern Securities case. 
The control of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, for example, was acquired 
by the Reading Company (not the Read- 
ing Railway Company) in 1901 by the 
purchase of a majority of the shares 
of the former. The purchase was paid 
for in cash, which was obtained by issu- 
ing collateral trust bonds secured by the 
purchased shares and by a small amount 
of other property. The Reading Com- 
pany controls the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railway Company through the own- 
ership of its stock. In 1898, the New 
York Central Railroad Company obtain- 
ed substantially all the stock of the Lake 
Shore Railroad Company by exchanging 
therefor its collateral trust bonds, These 
were not, however, parallel and compet- 
ing roads. The New York Central had 
previously acquired the Harlem and the 
West Shore Roads, both of which were 
competing lines, but operating in only 
one State. In 1885, the Lake Shore Rall. 
road acquired the New York, Chicago 
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and St. Louis (the Nickel Plate), a 
parallel and competing line, operating 
in three States. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad in 1898 
acquired the New England, a parallel 
and competing line in three States. The 
Louisville and Nashville has lately been 
absorbed by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Tife means by which mergers are accom- 
plished are various: by the purchase of 
the shares of one company by another; 
by the leasing of one company by an- 
other; and by the creation of a “holding 
company” to purchase the shares of two 
or more companies and to lease others. 
It would seem as though all of these 
methods of merger were alike obnoxious 
to the anti-Trust law of Congress, if the 
roads were parallel and competing and 
were engaged in interstate commerce. 








NO PHILIPPINE “FLINCHING.” 

President Roosevelt’s latest speech on 
Philippine policy shows that, in the 
main, he is in accord with the majority 
of Americans. They feel, as he does, 
that the subject is a most disagreeable 
and painful one. Like him, they cast 
about to find excuses for having violated 
in the Philippines all their professed 
principles of humanity and liberty. Only, 
as he is a rather more ingenuous man 
than the average of his countrymen, and 
does his thinking aloud a little more im- 
petuously, he is in danger of pushing 
the argument further than it can fairly 
be made to go. He did this in his Far- 
go speech April 7. Advancing beyond 
any of his predecessors in apology, and 
even beyond his own previous utter- 
ances, he maintained, not simply that 
our course in the Philippines was nec- 
essary, though unpleasant, not merely 
that it was really good for the Filipinos, 
though they might not think so, but 
that it is exactly what their national 
leaders really wanted. But this, we sub 
mit, is to add insult to injury. It is also 
to fly in the face of history. 

The President cites the language of 
José Rizal, in 1896, protesting against 
the rebellion then directed against 
Spain, and saying that, while he desired 
“liberty for our country,” he 
first a “development of the people.” 
There, said Mr. Roosevelt, you have ex- 
actly our “avowed policy” in the Philip- 
pines. The martyred Filipino hero was 
sighing for what “American  sover- 
eignty” is doing. The true leaders of 
the people, the President implies, did 
not desire Filipino independence. But, 
tc say nothing else of this contention, 
it is a flagrant case of special pleading. 
Mr. Roosevelt “claims to be an his- 
torian,” he has said. As such he knows 
something about the way popular move- 
ments often pass beyond the first intent 
or avowals of their promoters. Because 
he could quote from Franklin or from 
John Adams before the Revolutionary 
war expressions of loyalty to the Eng- 
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lish crown, would he argue that the 
American colonies did not really want 
independence? Because the Republican 
party in 1860 disclaimed any intention 
to interfere with slavery in the Soutb- 
ern States, would he maintain that 
emancipation was not a legitimate Re 
publican policy? It is nothing short of 
an affront to the Filipinos to tell them 
to-day that the noble man whose name 
was on their lips, and the inspiration 
of whose exampie was in their hearts, 
throughout all their ill-fated struggle 
for independence, was really against 
independence! Rizal died, like Nathan 
Hale, regretting that he had not more 
lives to give for his ‘beloved country.” 
He was, at any rate, spared the bitter 
ness of living to be told by his conquer- 
or that the “patria adorada” of his pas 
sionate 


“Last Thoughts” was really a 
foreign sovereignty! 

If President Roosevelt truly wished to 
produce historical evidence of what the 
educated Filipinos really desired in 1898. 
why did he not take the testimony of our 
own naval officers? Paymaster Wilcox 
and Naval Cadet Sargent travelled ex- 
tensively through Luzon late in that 
year. They bore witness to the good or- 
der and efficiency of the Government 
which the natives had set up; said that 
nearly all the officials were ‘‘men of in- 
telligent appearance and conversation”; 
and added that there was but one senti- 
ment among “the large number of of- 
ficers, civil and military, and of leading 
“They all 
declare they will accept nothing short of 
independence.” But historian Roosevelt 
sweeps all this aside in favor of a de- 
tached saying of one man, two years be- 
fore. He also sweeps aside the fact that 
the people did develop sufficiently after 
Rizal's death up an independent 
government at Malolos, which command- 


townspeople we have met.” 


to set 


ed the admiration of Americans who ob- 
and dignity. That 
nascent republic the Great Republie de- 
stroyed. The beginnings of national life 
in the Philippines we drowned in blood. 
If Spain had done it, if any monarchy 
had done it, America would have flamed 
with indignation, and Theodore Roose- 
velt would have been foremost in 
nouncing it as a crime against liberty. 
But because we were the ones who did 
it, we have to justify ourselves; and the 
latest hypocritical way of attempting 
that is to maintain that we were only 
doing what the seers and martyrs of Fil- 
ipino liberty hoped and prayed and bled 
to accomplish. 

All this, the President tells us, was 
but our “duty” in the Philippines, and 
from that duty, he adds, “the American 
people will never flinch.” Well, we hope 
they will never flinch from telling the 
truth: and what fs the truth about the 
attitude of the great mass of Americans 
towards the Philippines to-day? Most 
of them take no interest in the subject 
whatever. They dismiss it as some- 


served its ability 


de- 
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thing of which they are thoroughly tired, 
and of which they wish to hear no more 
Indifference and neglect are already the 
lot of the unfortunate {slanders, so far 
as concerns the general sentiment in the 
United States. And this gives the ex- 
ploiter and the just the 
opportunity from which they are not in 
the least “flinching.” They are swarm- 
ing to the archipelago in the spirit 
which Gen. Chaffee disptayed with sol- 
dierly bluntness, when he said that he 
didn’t know or care whether the Fili- 
pinos hated us, but was sure that the 
thing for us to do was to wring the last 
dollar of them. As for the office- 
beggars, they are already, as the Presi- 
dent knows, taking the position that it 
is an outrage to give even minor appoint 
ments to the Filipino, who, they frankly 


place-hunter 


out 


maintain, is in his own country “no- 
thing but a d—d foreigner.” 
We, too, believe in a policy of “no 


flinching’ about the Philippines, but the 
thing we would not flinch from is the 
hard fact. Let us clear our minds of 
hypocrisy. Let us that we 
strong enough to do what we like; that 
we are staying in the Philippines to 
exploit them; that we not 
copper what the natives think or wish; 
and that if anybody interferes with us 
we will give him a good thrashing. That 
will both frank and truthful. So 
let us march up to it without flinching. 
We ought to have dregs enough of con- 
left, however, to flinch badly 
when it comes to putting such a Tar- 
tuffian gloss upon our conduct 
President attempted at Fargo. 


say are 


do care a 
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science 
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THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 

President Roosevelt and his Postmas- 
ter-General have a busy season before 
them if they attempt to calm down, be- 
tween now and the meeting of Congress 
in November, the upheaval which has 
resulted from a quarrel among the lesser 
dignitaries of the Post-office Department 
at Washington. The situation there has 
not been so strained since the days when 
the notorious commission firm of Brady, 
Dorsey & Co. conducted under the De 
partment roof their thrifty traffic in Star 
Route contracts. Then, as now, every 
responsible man in one branch of the 
postal service became suddenly afraid of 
his neighbor, and passed him with a 
chilly nod rather than be seen in fa- 
miliar conversation with him; for no 
body could guess whose name would be 
blazoned in the next day's revelations, 
and isolation and ignorance seemed to 
be the only isles of refuge. Then, as 
now, nobody could be induced to “talk,” 
but bureau secrets and private backbit 
ings from no discoverable source found 
their way every few hours into the pub 
lie prints. 

All accounts agree that the present 
trouble is not of mushroom growth. It 
is merely the eruptive culmination of a 
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disorder which has been going on be- 
neath the surface for years. Gossip has 
long been rife with the good name of the 
Department, and veiled hints have been 
thrown out here and there as to the 
dreadful things that would be disclosed 
if a serious investigation should ever be 
set on foot. Clerks who have persistent- 
ly been refused promotion have assured 
their friends that they were passed over 
because they “knew too much,” with- 
out trying to explain how it happened 
that they were not expelled from office 
altogether lest they should add to their 
stock of fatal knowledge by a longer 
stay near the fountain-head. Any officer 
whose salary Congress has raised, has 
become at once a target for ambush fire 
from brother officers not likewise favor- 
ed, since they could see in his good for- 
tune only a sign that he must have con- 
nived at fraud with the lawmakers who 
engineered the increase, and was draw- 
ing his extra pay as hush money in in- 
stalments. Naturally, such comments, 
if they reached the ears of their objects, 
provoked appropriate retorts. Thus, 
from the top to the bottom of the De- 
partment, an antiphony of crimination 
and recrimination has been msintained, 
always in whispers, always by innuendo, 
to the demoralization of the service and 
the disgust of the listeners outside. 


In justice to all concerned, it should 
be said that nothing thus far brought to 
light wears quite the vulgarly felonious 
aspect of the Star Route exposure. But 
in such matters ordinary citizens do not 
draw subtle distinctions. To them the 
fact that a man close to the seat of au- 
thority is interested in a corporation 
with shares of stock to sell, and that men 
and women whose livelihood may be de- 
pendent on his favor are found subscrib- 
ing for these shares, is almost as disa- 
greeable as a well-defined case of black- 
mail. If they learn that one manufac- 
turer of postal supplies is patronized be- 
cause he has “done right by the party,” 
at the expense of other manufacturers 
who were only trying to do right by the 
public, the circumstance wears an ugly 
look. Prove to them that letter-carriers 
and delivery routes have been ladled 
out with great liberality to the districts 
where they will do the most good when 
the Department next goes in quest of fa- 
vors from Congress, and they will con- 
demn the practice, in spite of protesta- 
tions that all dealings between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the 
Government are conducted on the give- 
and-take basis. Show them that a post- 
office building has been rented of A at 
$100 a year more than B would have 
charged for equally good quarters, be- 
cause A could bring a certificate from 
the party boss in his State that he had 
subscribed handsomely to the campaign 
fund, and those undiscriminating moral- 
ists, the common people, will not hesitate 
to denounce it as stealing. 

It is such a state of affairs which the 





investigation now in progress seems es | 


be bringing out. It will convict nobody 
of a penitentiary offence, but it will be 
just as damaging in its moral effect as 
if the whole crew involved could be rail- 
roaded to Leavenworth to-morrow. There 
were vague rumors in the air that the 
Postmaster-General, who was credited 
with having entered upon the inquiry re- 
luctantly in the first place, intended to 
put an effectual damper upon it when 
he returned to Washington; but he has 
taken the first opportunity to re 
fute them. However the disturbance 
may have begun, and regardless of 
whom it may drag into disagreeable 
prominence before it has ended, it 
has gone too far to have an extinguisher 
applied to it now, even in the interest of 
administrative harmony and the Repub- 
lican party’s welfare in the next cam- 
paign. The time to think of these 
things was before a Perry Heath was 
put into virtual command of the patron- 
age of the Department, for the undis- 
guised purpose of having some one at 
headquarters who knew the secrets of 
the campaign of 1896, and could tell 
whose claims to largess should be O.K.’d 
and whose rejected. 

To take one backward step at this 
stage, no matter what cause might be 
assigned for it, would be to invite every 


-possible assumption, by the public, of 


criminality and dishonor. If the Post- 
master-General was really more prudent 
than the President in forecasting the 
possibilities of the inquiry while it was 
still under consideration, he can take 
to himself the poor consolation of say- 
ing, “I told you so’; but the work once 
started must go on to the end. Mr. 
Payne is too good a politician not to 
know that the Democrats in the com- 
ing session of Congress will be far less 
complacent in their attitude toward the 
Administration than they were in the 
last, when so many were soon to retire 
from public life and might wish to be 
remembered when an Opposition berth 
on some commission was to be filled. By 
one means or another, they will surely 
contrive to draw forth enough of the 
story of, this spring’s investigation to 
give a sensational color to their next 
year’s campaign-book; and the Post- 
master-General’s only chance of meeting 
such tactics will be to make his own 
house-cleaning so thorough as to leave 
nothing for his foes to scrape up after 
he is done. 


ae : ——————— 


HOW TO FIGHT BRIBERY. 


That the crime of bribery, electoral 
and legislative, is on the increase in this 
country, we have an accumulation of 
painfully convincing evidence. One deep 
of shame answereth unto another— 
Rhode Island to Delaware, Albany to 
Harrisburg, St. Louis to New York. Men 
whose right hands are full of bribes sit 
in the high places of government, go 





about the streets with heads erect, are 
in good repute in society and often in 
the church. Yet they are confessedly 
making the very pillars of our public 
life rotten. Popular elections they are 
turning into merchandise, and render- 
ing the so-called “will of the people,” as 
expressed at the polls, a thing for cor- 
ruptionists to sneer at even while thty 
manipulate their purchased voters. 

To state the case thus strongly is not 
to confess it hopeless. Bad as our con- 
dition is getting to be, it is as purity 
itself compared with those sinks of in- 
iquity, the English borough elections of 
a century or a century and a half ago. 
Read Franklin’s account of the unblush- 
ing and colossal bribery in the English 
electoral contests of the time when he 
was in London as agent of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, and you would think that 
public virtue had ceased to exist. For 
a later testimony turn to that “Call 
upon the Clergy” to “come forward and 
assist in putting an end to Bribery, Cor- 
ruption, Perjury and all sorts of In- 
famies,” which William Cobbett pub- 
lished in his Political Register of Decem- 
ber, 1816. His description of the case 
reads like a letter from darkest Rhode 
Island or deepest sunk Delaware, but is 
undoubtedly accurate. Cobbett wrote: 

“You know as well as I do that the land 
is filled with crimes in consequence of the 
present mode of election. You know that 
drunkenness, fraud, calumny, bribery, cor- 
ruption, false swearing, and in short ev- 
ery species of infamy, are produced by this 
cause, and that, too, in degree and quan- 
tity wholly unparalleled in the history of 
the world. When I was at Honiton, in 1806, 
many of the wretched voters told me, in 
the hearing of witnesses now alive, that 
they knew how wicked it was to do what 
they did; but that they wanted the money 
to pay their rents, and that they should 
be starved if they did otherwise. Some 
abused me very foully, and said that in 
advising them to vote uninfluenced by mon- 
ey, I was endeavoring to rob them of their 
blessing! For this was the term they 
gave to the money which they were to re- 
ceive. But, indeed, the bribery and cor- 
ruption, the frauds and false swearings 


are too notorious to need particular in- 
stances to establish their existence.” 


England, we know, has shaken herself 
clear of that slough. She did it by means 
of Parliamentary Reform, Corrupt Prac- 
tices Acts, and, above all, by a quicken- 
ed public sentiment and a stern enforce- 
ment of the law at the hands of incor- 
ruptible judges. If we could adopt the 
English plan of having contested elec- 
tions passed upon, not by Assembly or 
House of Representatives, but by a ju- 
dicial commission without partisan bias, 
it would undoubtedly be a great check 
to the bribers. In some other respects, 
we do not doubt, our laws might be 
made more stringent, It might be enact- 
ed, for example, that political commit- 
tees should be compelled to file an ac- 
count of their expenses. Candidates 


might be required not merely to make 
public the sums they spend, but also to 
limit themselves, as in England, to a 
certain figure, varying with the con- 
stituency. Any or all improvementg in 
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the laws against bribery we should wel- 


come, provided they are simple, direct, 
and attainable. But in any complicated 
scheme offered as a panacea we cannot 
put our trust. The weakness of the 
remedy proposed by Gov. Garvin of 
Rhode Island, in last week’s Independent, 
is that it contemplates an involved re- 
adjustment of our whole political ma- 
chinery. If we wait for Constitutional 
amendments and proportional represen- 
tation to rid us of the briber, we shall 
never get him down. Existing laws, if 
rigidly executed, would make prison 
doors yawn for him and all his abettors 
and beneficiaries, 

To enforce the laws we have, rather 
than to fly to others that we know not 
of, is the first public duty of those who 
would set fire to the “tabernacies of 
bribery.”-We are glad to hear that such 
is the aim of those citizens of Rhode 
Island who are stung by the revelation 
of their State’s shame and alarmed by 
her peril, and who, with the codperation 
of the clergy and the college professors, 
are about to open a campaign against 
the corruption which stalks throug! 
their commonwealth. Prison stripes « 
a few of the agents of boss or candidate 
punishment and ignominy for some wh 
sit in public places only to take bribe: 
and pervert judgment, would have a won 
derfully clarifying and tonic effect. 
But neither in Rhode Island nor any- 
where else must we make the mistake 
of striking at the tool and forgetting 
the principal. It is well that the 
agent of bribery should not go un- 
whipped, but what is to be done to the 
man who both provokes the corruption 
and profits by it? 

Here is the opportunity for public 
opinion to wreak itself in a way more 
terrible than statutory punistment. Sup- 
pose a moral sentiment could be created 
throughout the land which would look 
upon every hole-and-corner briber, every 
petty corruptor, every local perverter of 
the suffrage, every retail purchaser of 
legislation, just as all decent men (even 
President Roosevelt, at last) have come 
to look upon Addicks. Of what avatli 
would it be to them, then, to buy their 
way politically if they had to face on 
every hand the loathing of all who met 
them? This is the great weapon against 
the briber which the honest people of 
the land have in their own hand. Only, 
they must wield it unsparingly. When 
they read in the cynical confession of 
Boss Brayton that it is the protected 
manufacturers of Rhode Island who 
furnish the bribe-money, they must con- 
demn and ostracize the men who give 
corruptly, as well as those who spend 
or receive corruptly. The United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, or from New 
York, or Ohio, who wins his seat as tne 
undoubted beneficiary of wholesale cor- 
ruption, must be put in the stocks 
alongside Addicks. They are all of a 
kind. And with them must be classed 
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the men, no matter how high they stand | 


in the financial or philanthropic or re- 
ligious world, who put money into the 
hands of known corruptionists to ob- 
tain legislative favors. They are all 
tarred with bribery, and its heaviest 
penalties ought to fall on them. Only 
thus, by laying judgment to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet, by ex- 
posing and opposing every man, high\ 
or low, who has the smirch upon him, | 
can we effectively fight and foil the 
briber. 


MEMORIAL TO EDWIN L. GODKIN. 


The files of the Nation would be in- 
complete if they did not contain the fol- 
lowing letter, which President Eliot com- 
municated to his colleagues of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard College on March 
30: 

NEW YORK, March 18, 1903. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College: 

Some of the friends of the late Edwin L 
Godkin have desired to express their ad- 
miration and gratitude for his long and 
disinterested service to the country of his 
adoption by some suitable memorial, which 
should perpetuate his name, and stimulate 
that spirit of independent thought and un- 
selfish devotion to the public good which 
characterized his life and distinguished his 
career. 

In view of his scholarly tastes and ac- 
quirements, the establishment in some 
learned university of an annual lecture, or 
lectures, upon subjects to which he had de- 
voted a large portion of his life, seemed 
peculiarly appropriate. 


An appeal for contributions—very lIimit- 


ed in extent—brought an immediate and 
gratifying response from persons of the 
highest character, indicative of the esti- 


mation in which Mr. Godkin and his work 
were held; and while the list of contribu- 
tors included many of Mr. Godkin’s friends 
it included also many others not in general 
sympathy with his opinions, greatly 
hancing the value of their tribute. 

In the selection of a university to admin- 
ister the gift, it was natural that the one 
should be chosen—itself an advocate of 
free speech and liberal thought—in which 
he was so well known and so highly re- 
garded. ; 

The undersigned, on behalf of the con- 
tributors, now have the honor of tendering 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College the fund collected for this object— 
nowgin excess of $10,000. They leave its 
administration entirély to the discretion of 
the University, imposing no conditions oth- 
er than that the income be used in provid- 
ing for the delivery and publication of lec- 
tures upon “The Essentials of Free Govern- 
ment and the Duties of the Citizen,” or 
upon some part of that subject, such lec- 
tures to be called “The Godkin Lectures,” 
and of which there shall be at least one 
in every year. 

It is our understanding, however, that no 
permanent appointment of a lecturer be 
made, and that the duty be not assigned to 
persons connected with the University— 
although such connection shall not be 
deemed a disqualification—but that the op- 
portunity be employed from time to time 


en- 
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to procure from varied and perhaps dis- 
tant quarters lecturers of the highest dis- 
tinction. 
Enclosed will be found. the check of 
Charles H. Marshall, Esq., the Treasurer 
of the Committee, for the sum of $10,600, 
and some subscriptions now unpaid will be 
hereafter forwarded 
We also forward a list of the contributors 
to the fund 
We have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully yours, 
(Signed) JAMES C. CARTER 
HENRY C. POTTER, 
HORACE WHITE, 
JOHN L. CADWALADER, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


Committee 
Charles Francis Adams, a member of the 
Committee, is now in Europe; for that rea- 


son his name is not attached. 


The Corporation “Voted, that the fund 
to maintain ‘The Godkin Lectures’ be 
gratefully accepted on the terms and for 
the uses set forth in the above letter of 
gift.” 

The selection of Harvard College, it 
might have been pointed out by the Com- 
mittee, had a specific fitness in view of 
the honorary degree conferred by that 
institution in 1871 on the founder of 
the Nation, then just completing its 
sixth year. It was Mr. Godkin’s person- 
al friends at Harvard whose active in- 
terest procured necessary capital 
for the launching of his enterprise, and 
this journal has from the first been priv 


the 


ileged to draw freely upon the best spir 
its and intellects of the oldest seat of 
learning in the country. The fund now 
bestowed and accepted will pay back the 
debt in a manner redounding to the just 
fame of Mr. Godkin and to the useful- 
ness of the University. The prophet has 
not been without honor among his own 
kindred; and his works will follow him 

The raising of the fund and its ac- 
ceptance set a seal upon character of no 
little import in a time of reaction from 
Mr. Godkin’s ideals and striving. It 
would be easy to point to men—Harvard 
men, scholars, prominent in public life 
—to whom Mr. Godkin’s name is ana- 
thema; who have never forgiven, and 
never will forgive, his preaching and II- 
lustration of independence of party; who 
regard his “Mugwumpism” with an ab- 
horrence not to be excited by any symp- 
tom of party dry-rot, of that stealthy 
infiltration of the forms of republican 
government with the juices of oligarchy 
and corruption—a process analogous to 
fossilization, but which is far deadlier 
than a dull and stupid conservatism. It 
is something to have such detractors re- 
minded that their Alma Mater became 
Mr. Godkin's, honoris causa, twenty 
years ago, and now engages to carry on 
his life-work in perpetuity. 

In no country, however governed, will 
the theme prescribed for the Godkin Lec- 
tures ever become supererogatory. In 
the American republic it is a burning 
theme. The breakdown of the represen- 
tative system with the growth of pop 
ulation; the practical abolition of popu- 
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lar nomination to office; the well-nigh 
universal failure to regard office first of 
all as a public trust; the shocking lapse 
of faith in the principles of the brother- 
hood of man enunciated in the Declara- 
tion; the spread of commercialism and 
the rise of the rich to the control of the 
Legislature; the intolerant and violent 
extension of protectionism through the 
trade-union—these are some of the phe- 
nomena in the presence of which the 
honest citizen has to ask himself not 
only, What ought I to do? but, What 
can I do? May the Godkin Lectures 
bring him help in this perplexity. May 
they direct the student’s attention away 
from the Soldiers’ Field to the sterner 
discipline of the closet in sober reflec- 
tion upon current evils and current ten- 
dencies. May they also stimulate Har- 
vard’s undergraduates to aspire to as 
glorious a career in public journalism 
as the Founder’s. If every gentleman’s 
sword should have leaped from its scab- 
bard to defend Marie Antoinette, much 
more should Mr. Godkin’s inspiration 
for a whole generation have drawn to 
him battalions of young men eager to 
work beside him. That it did not, that 
they came not singly even—we mean 
with a conscious purpose in the choice 
of a profession while shaping their col- 
lege education—is a mystery much to be 
wondered at and valde deflendum. 


TELEPATHY. 


CAMBRIDGE, April 4, 1903. 

On the Italian side of the Alps there ts a 
little chapel which is a type of many others 
scattered on the slope of the mountains. 
Its bell has for ages called together the 
peasants for their morning and evening de- 
votions. It has its shrines for votive offer- 
ings, and its precious relics before which 
one can see the devout worshippers with 
countenances pathetically wrought with re- 
ligious fervor. Around the picture of a 
saint are crutches and canes, mute testimo- 
nials of the cures wrought by an enduring 
presence in the minds of the believers. In 
the Middle Ages the only light before the 
altar was a dim taper. Now an electric 
light swings before the shrine, fed from 
a far distant waterfall, almost in the clouds, 
nourished from the eternal snows. My friend 
and I had been reflecting upon the possibili- 
ty of transmitting energy from such abun- 
dant sources over the entire continent of 
Europe, and, as we rested in a corner of 
the chapel, my companion pointed to the 
electric lamp, and remarked that men in 
the Middle Ages would have regarded the 
possibility of Nghting the chapel from a 
distant waterfall, by a mysterious influence 
transmitted over wires, much as the cynic 
now regards the possibility of telepathic 
communication with friends in China. ‘Just 
as the humble peasant,” said my friend, 
“puts herself in spiritual communication 
with a higher power, so may we not find a 
way to telepath to minds that are attuned 
to ours?” 

The thought thus expressed is in the 
minds of most of our acquaintances; and 
when we reason with them and apparently 
convince them of a lack of evidence, the 





conversation generally ends by their rela- 
tion of a marvellous tale of telepathic com- 
munication which has happened to them, or 
more often to a friend, and the story is told 
with a frank disregard of the laws of evi- 
dence. The late advances in the subject of 
wireless telegraphy has led to a greater 
confidence in the truth of telepathy. One 
often hears the remark, ‘‘Why is the possi- 
bility of the communion of one mind with 
another without the use of electricity more 
marvellous than wireless telegraphy?”’ 

It must be confessed at the outset that 
there is at present no evidence of tele- 
pathic communication which would be ac- 
cepted in a court of law in regard to prop- 
erty, or in a _ scientific laboratory. The 
evidence which is adduced and submitted 
to societies of psychical research cannot be 
compared with that of the simplest analysis 
of a chemical compound, or that which gave 
men the suspicion of the electric action ex- 
cited by the motion of a magnet. I shall 
return presently to the fallibility of so- 
called psychic evidence; at present I wish 
to dwell upon the utter lack of history in 
the subject of telepathy as a scientific fact. 
It is one of the chief characteristics of a 
science that it has a history, and no sub- 
ject can arise to the dignity of a science 
unless it has at least the rudiments of a 
history. Wireless telegraphy has a past, 
and is the result of the patient study of al- 
most countless facts, gathered by thousands 
of workers in laboratories. These facts and 
phenomena can be studied and the phenom- 
ena can be repeated by any skilled person. 
Telepathy has no history, and if it should 
be ascertained to-morrow that it is pos- 
sible, it will be the first instance in the 
history of science of the discovery of a 
new manifestation of energy or of a new law 
of nature which had not been preceded by 
the patient study of repeatable phenomena. 
It is therefore safe to prophesy. that tel- 
epathy will not be a fact until it has a his- 
tory of repeatable phenomena. 

It would seem that abundant opportunity 
has been offered for the accumulation of 
reasonable evidence of the action of one 
mind on another during the past hundred 
years of active intellectual scientific in- 
quiry. Moreover, the hosts of card play- 
ers, since the beginning of the powers of 
ratiocination in man, have been in an at- 
titude of interested attention in regard 
to the action of one mind on another. 
Telepathic communication would be of 
great advantage to the gambler, and to 
the speculator who plays a larger game on 
the Stock Exchange. However the laiter 
may romance in regard to telepathy at the 
club, he never relies upon it where dollars 
and cents are involved. 

We must confess that there is no science 
in the subject of telepathy; it is a belief. 
When we examine the grounds of this be- 
lief, we naturally ask ourselves, How do 
we communicate with kindred spirits with 
even the full use of our faculties of see- 
ing and hearing? Do we not judge of a 
friend’s opinion more by the tones of his 
voice, the lifting of the eyebrows, the 
gestures of the hands, than even by his 
words? When he rings us up on the tele- 
phone, we gather his meaning by the ac- 
cumulated memories of the look which 


habitually accompanies his speech—his 
smile, whether it be cynical or optimistic. 
Two deaf, dumb, and blind persons are not 
conscious of proximity except from the 





sense of touch. When we express a be- 
lief in telepathy, we indulge in a hypo- 
thesis of an occult radiation of vibration 
of a mind cell, far off in China, perhaps, 
which can affect another mind cell at the 
antipodes; and we profess a belief that 
this radiation, like that employed in wire- 
less telegraphy, can set a mind cell in ac- 
tion and communicate the senses of sight, 
hearing, and the tactile sense. Otherwise, 
how can we recognize a friend or pene- 
trate his meaning? This is a large hypo- 
thesis; it is not in consonance with scien- 
tific thought; it belongs to the realm of 
demonology and witchcraft. Remember, 
we are not stating our conviction that tele- 
pathy is not possible; we are merely say- 
ing that if telepathy becomes an acknowl- 
edged fact to-morrow, it will be an unpre- 
cedented fact in the history of the scien- 
tific advance of the human race. There 
are, doubtless, more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy; psychic philosophy seems to have 
taken these words to heart, and is more 
than ready to substitute intuitions for 
strenuous scientific investigation. It must 
be remembered that there are no limits to 
scientific inquiry, but there are fatal lim- 
its to metaphysical speculation. 

My friend, while we rested in the little 
chapel, dwelt upon the dim beginnings of 
all sciences, the mystical awakenings to 
the realization of the presence of new 
phenomena. He dwelt upon Faraday’s seek- 
ing for the evidence of invisible lines of 
force seeming to stretch out from wires 
along which an electric current flows. We 
now know that such invisible lines ema- 
nate from Marconi’s masts, and, passing 
through empty space, hold in their em- 
brace the distant receiving mast. ‘‘Is not,” 
said my friend, ‘“‘the groping of Faraday to 
discover such lines of force like the grop- 
ing of the psychical philosophers to dis- 
cover the evidences of telepathy?” I an- 
swered: “There is no scientific resemblance 
between the methods of inquiry. Faraday 
consulted the history of preceding phenom- 
ena, and used instruments which had been 
perfected by systematic study, and with- 
out which his discoveries would have been 
impossible. Moreover, he was trained in 
scientific observation, and understood that 
when he entered his laboratory he must 
leave his intuitions with his coat and hat 
outside, together with his imagination— 
both, it may be, to be taken up on leaving, 
but never to be allowed in the strict limits 
of the workshop.” 

My friend, more than half a believer in 
telepathy, remarked: ‘Have there not been 
accidental discoveries? Did not Daguerre 
discover by accident the wonderful art of 
photography? Is telepathy stranger than 
the property of silver to hold for years an 
invisible image of a friend on what seems 
to the eye an absolutely blank surface; 
yes, to hold it for centuries in a sarco- 
phagus on the bosom of a mummy, to be 
revealed by merely pouring a fluid over it?” 
Did not Réntgen find a mysterious image 
on such a photographic plate which had 
been exposed by accident to the mysterious 
light from an electric discharge?” 

“It is true,’’ I replied, “that many phe- 
nomena have been discovered by accident; 
but only those which have been recognized 
by scientific observers, or, what is much 
the same, skilful observers, have come to 
fruition. An untrained man would, doubt- 
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less, have attributed Daguerre’s phenome- 
non to the spirits. Daguerre’s niethod of 
following up the accidental discovery is 
much to my point. Having left a plate of 
silver exposed in his dark room for some 
hours, being interrupted by a caller—the 
blind instrument of fate sometimes called 
a bore—he returned, and, to his surprise, 
found an image on the plate. It had evi- 
dently been formed by something in the 
dark room. He proceeded laboriously to 
try every chemical or substance there was 
on his shelves, without effect; he then got 
down on his hands and knees and searched 
the floor. In a corner he observed some 
globules of mercury. He had arrived at 
the end of his research. Mercury was the 
substance which had quickly brought out 
the mysterious image. Réntgen also was a 
skilled observer, and his study of the acci- 
dent is a model of accurate observation. 
The accident was followed by the scientific 
method of patient inquiry. How many acci- 
dents have fallen to men who have not seen 
their import! How many have come to 
men who have been intellectually asleep! 
Hawthorne, with his wonderful insight, has, 
in an allegory, depicted the opportunities 
that were offered to the sleeping youth, 
and the allegory fits the intuitional man 
who has no training to follow up an obser- 
vation.”’ 

My friend was not converted by my rea- 
soning, and I continued in a somewhat 
intolerant manner, using unguardedly the 
word Science in speaking of telepathic 
science. “I use the word ‘Science,’’’ I ex- 
plained, “for, under the name of ‘absent 
treatment,’ it is called science by certain 
persons. Absent treatment presents in a 
concrete form the popular belief in the ac- 
tion of one mind on another at a distance. 
It assumes what is totally unproved, and its 
believers employ the word ‘Science’ to give 
respectability and credence to what has no 
claim to be called a science. Absent treat- 
ment is credulity masquerading in the garb 
of Science.’’ 

Telepathy has no instruments for mea- 
surements; it has no reagents; it has no 
history of past phenomena leading up to a 
possibility. Its believers carry their in- 
tuitions into their study rooms, or what 
takes the place of laboratories. It is a sub- 
ject generally in the hands of persons dis- 
credited as trained observers. The only 
methods of inquiry are listening to the 
stories of hallucinations, and what may be 
called the postal-card method of collecting 
information—a method which permits the 
romancing correspondent full scope, and re- 
sults in the collection of a large amount of 
fallacious statistics. What weight should 
be given to the answers of untrained ob- 
servers whose antecedents, early education, 
and environment are unknown to the collec- 
tor of such statistics? Reflections upon the 
possibility of telepathic communication 
leads one in general to scrutinize severely 
the weight of evidence presented by the be- 
lievers. Let us, for instance, contrast the 
evidence for the true value for the specific 
gravity of lead with the evidence for tele- 
pathy. Scores of scientific observers have 
measured the weight of lead in comparison 
with that of water, and have com- 
pared their results with the strictest 
impartiality. The faults of the in- 
struments. employed in the measure- 
ments are given, and complete information 
ip afforded of the means that are taken to 





arrive at a result which shall not be in- 
fluenced in the slightest degree by the per- 
sonality of the observer. There has been 
no secrecy, no claims for the mystical ef- 
fect of moods. Compare this method with 
that of the psychical observer who brings 
forward telepathic evidence. Suppose this 
evidence consists of a message between 
friends separated by seas and continents. 
In the first place, is the probability of co- 
incidences given due weight? Is the as- 
tronomical difference in time between the 
places calculated? In order to be scientifi- 
cally accurate, one must be able to mea- 
sure this time to at least the thousandth of 
a second, and this measurement cannot be 
made by the ordinary psychical observers 
How much credence can be given to what is 
called corroborative evidence, such as the 
description of a witness at the deathbed 
and the conversation of those present? How 
much of this is subsequent cerebration; 
and what care has been taken to pre- 
vent the unconscious collusion of the wit- 
nesses and the romancing after the event? 

Scientific men are sometimes counted 
among the believers in telepathy. We must 
remember that laboratory investigation 
so strenuous that many men who have made 
their reputations by accurate work, in ad- 
vancing years abandon labors which yield 
at the best small, though precious, returns, 
for they find it easier to philosophize and 
to write out their thoughts than to put 
them to the test of experiment. When a 
scientific man takes to such work in psy- 
chics and philosophy, the death knell of his 
scientific career is rung. 

My friend and I left the little chapel on 
the Italian side of the Alps; he with still 
a belief in telepathy, and I with the reputa- 
tion of being more or less of a materialist. 
I have grown to regard this term as one 
more or less complimentary to one’s dis- 
criminating faculty. 


is 


JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 


MADAME DESTAEL AND NAPOLEON.—II. 


PARIS, March 25, 1903 

On the 8th of May, 1802, the powers of 
General Bonaparte were prolonged for ten 
years. ‘This is the first step towards roy- 
alty,"’ sald Madame de Staél; ‘I am afraid 
that this man is like the gods of Homer: 
in three steps he will attain Olympus.”’ The 
plébiscite of August 2, 1802, made Na- 
poleon Consul for life. He was no longer 
the nominee of the Chambers, he was the 
nominee of the nation. At the instigation 
of Madame de Staél, Camille Jordan wrote a 
pamphlet on ‘The True Meaning of the Na- 
tional Vote.’ Necker published a_ book, 
‘Latest Views of Politics and Finance,’ in 
which he proposed to establish constitution- 
al laws, made a plan for a liberal Con- 
stitution, and expressed alarms on _ the 
progress of Prewtorian ideas. Napoleon, on 
receiving Necker’s book, exclaimed: ‘‘Never 
shall Necker’s daughter come back 
Paris.’” She at the time at Coppet 
The prefect of Geneva received orders not 
to give her a passport for Paris. She was 
writing her novel ‘Delphine.’ When it ap- 
peared in December, 1802, it had a pro- 
digious success; in her preface, she ad- 
dressed herself to ‘‘silent France.’’ There 
was still an Opposition, chiefly in the sa- 
lons; and to read ‘Delphine’ became a sign 
of opposition. Napoleon, who had France 
with him, never bad Paris quite on his 


to 
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side. He said: “I hope that the friends of 
Madame de Staél have advised her not to 
come to Paris; I should be obliged to have 


her conducted to the frontier by the gen- 
darmerie."’ He passed a severe judgment 
on the novel—‘‘mental disorder, meta- 
physical sentiment, shocking mixture of 


love and religiosity, an appeal] to Insurrec- 
tion against all social rules." Madame de 
Staél was a disciple of Rousseau; she held 
it as an that 
cannot be placed 
individual. Her heroine 


axiom the rights of society 
the rights of the 
is In revolt against 


Napoleon wished to réestab- 


above 


all social rules 


lish order everywhere Though he did 
afterwards divorce Josephine, he was an 
open adversary of divorce, and ‘Delphine’ 


was a plea for divorce. 

Madame de Stacl wa 
and denounced Napoleon's 
against England. This, as her at- 
tacks on the Concordat, incensed Napoleon 
more and more. At all risks she 
in September, 
herself, not in Paris, but 
it, Maffliers. 
on her arrival, for an authorization to re 
main, 


a great Anglomapniac, 
she projects 


as wel! 


left Ge 
established 
in a Village near 


neva 1803, and 


She wrote to the First Consul, 


wh.ch, it would seem, was not re 


fused. Many people made visits to Maffllers 


Benjamin Constant took a house near 
Madame de Staél’s. Madame Récamier es- 
tablished herself at Saint-Brice, close to 


her. The police reported Madame de Staél 
as engaged in a political intrigue (Madame 
Récam.er was a friend of 
Moreau). An order 
Madame de Stael; 
Madame 
officer of gendarmerie 
were at dinner, and 
Bonaparte, ordering him, 
four hours, to conduct 


Bernadotte and 
to depart was sent to 
she stayed a few days at 
Récamier's, evening an 
while they 
showed a letter, signed 
within 
de 
distance of forty leagues from Paris 
her friends had tried in 


when one 


arrived 


twenty- 
Stael a 
All 
influence 
Bonaparte in her favor, among others Jo- 
Morte- 
All she could obtain was permis- 


Madame 
vain to 


seph, who offered her his house at 
fontaine. 
sion to go to Germany. She would not re- 
turn to Coppet like ‘a bird 
She had for some time longed to visit Ger- 


in a storm.” 


many. “I bad,” she says, “a desire to 
strengthen myself by the good reception 
which was promised me in Germany, and 


to contrast the friendly reception of the old 
dynasties with the outrage which the First 
Consul put upon me, and the impertinence 
of the upstart dynasty which was preparing 
to subjugate France.’ It her to 
become resolutely before Europe the adver- 


flattered 


sary of Bonaparte, and to organize against 
him a sort of moral coalition. She probably 
did not herself realize at first the part 


which she was going to play; but by degrees 
she became conscious that she represented 
liberty struggling against despotism. 

On the 138th of December, 1803, Madame 
de Staél made her entrée at Weimar. She 
intended to stay only a fortnight, but she 
remained for several mouths. Weimar con- 
tained at the time the most brilliant intel- 
lectual circle of Germany, and Madame de 
Stael had the privilege of seeing familiarly 
Wieland, and Schiller. Weimar 
gave her the first lineaments of her book on 
Germany, which was the idealized Image of 
At Berlin she 


Goethe, 


“poor and noble Germany.” 


was welcomed by the beautiful Queen 
Louise, and became a sort of lion. The 
news of the execution of the Duke d’En- 
ghien produced an immense impression 


in all the German courts; no event could 
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better serve the vengeance of Madame de 
Staél. Napoleon affected to laugh at the 
success obtained by Madame de Staél in 
Berlin. ‘“‘What does she say of the Court 
of Prussia?’ he asked one of her friends. 
“That she has recently seen Prince Louis? 
Is he still amiable? People are always 
amiable in the eyes of Madame de Staél 
when they admire her, Is the Queen still 
handsome, and the marvel of her sex? Un- 
doubtedly the Prussians are much better 
than the French.” 

Necker died on the 10th of April, 1804. It 
was an immense loss to his daughter, who 
had always had as much admiration as af- 
fection for him, The event did not disarm 
Napoleon, who was proclaimed Emperor 
and became more autocratic. From her 
exile, Madame de Staél denounced the 
Jacobins, the émigrés, who formed the new 
court, the new dignities which were cre- 
ated; she made pleasantries on those 
“bourgeois et bourgeoises d’Ajaccio’’ who 
surrounded themselves with all the pagean- 
try of an old dynasty. In 1805 she left for 
Italy, after having assured herself that she 
would not be molested there by French 
agents. Her first impressions were not fa- 
vorable. She found nothing to encourage 
her in her struggle against despotism. The 
supersitition of the people horrifies her. She 
finds too many beggars, too many monks. 
“Can a people ever rise from this?’ she 
writes to Monti; ‘“‘what a miserable social 
state!” Art does not console her, and, as 
Goethe said, Schiller and Humboldt also, 
she was a stranger to art. Her daughter 
Albertine said afterwards: “Mamma liked 
two things alone in Italy—the sea and 
Monti.” She would give the Duomo of Saint- 
Peter for a “good Constitution.’ She after- 
wards, in ‘Corinne,’ modified a little these 
first impressions, but even in ‘Corinne’ the 
wrongs of the Italian people produce more 
effect on her than anything else. 

In June, 1805, she returns to Coppet. She 
wishes to go back to Paris, and her blue 
lake has a rival in the “ruisseau de la rue 
du Bac.” Napoleon is at the camp of 
Boulogne, and, amid his preparations for 
war, he has time to write to Fouché: 
“Madame de Staél says that I have al- 
lowed her to stay in Paris, and she means 
to stay there. ... Tell her friends that she 
must halt at forty leagues from Paris. I 
must keep out of Paris all the elements 
of discord. It is not possible that, when 
I am 2,000 leagues away, at the extremity 
of Europe, I should allow bad citizens to 
agitate my capital.’’ Fouché immediately 
requested the prefect of Geneva, M. de 
Barante, not to give Madame de Staél any 
passport for France, and to have her ar- 
rested if she insisted on going to Paris. 
All M. de Bararte could obtain for her 
was permission to reside in Geneva, which 
was French at the time. She remained in 
Switzerland during the close of 1805 and 
the first months of 1806, finding some con- 
solation in the company of M. de Barante, 
who made frequent visits to Coppet and 
was the most agreeable of men. 

At the end of April, 1806, she travels 
with Schlegel and her two children, goes to 
Auxerre, to Blois, to Rouen. At the be- 
ginning of 1807, Fouché allows her to re- 
side at twelve leagues from Paris, at a 
chateau belonging to M. de Castellane, Na- 
poleon had not complete confidence in 
Fouché, and wrote to him from Pultusk on 
December 81: “Do not let that coquine of 








a Madame de Staél approach Paris; I know 
she is not far from it.” And again, in 
March, 1807: ‘“‘See that my orders are exe- 
cuted, and don’t allow Madame de Staél to 
be nearer than forty leagues from Paris.” 
He never forgets her: some letters of hers 
fell into his hands: 

“You will see by this letter what sort 
of a Frenchwoman we have in her. She 
would have done anything in the world to 
see Prince Louis, our enemy, madman, and 
author of the ruin of his monarchy. . . . 
To-day paying court to the great, the next 
day patriot, democrat, one cannot but feel 
indignant at seeing all the forms taken 
by this ——, and ugly besides. I don’t tell 
you all the projects already formed by her 
ridiculous coterie in case I should be killed. 
A prefect of police ought to know that. All 
that comes back to me from this miserable 
woman shows that she deserves to be left 
in Coppet, with her Genevese and her 
Necker family.” 


The extracts from Napoleon’s correspon- 
dence with Fouché are all in that style. In 
one letter he writes: ‘‘You would be as- 
tonished if I gave you the details of all she 
has done in her campaign, since, though 500 
leagues from France, I know better what 
is going on there than the prefect of po- 
lice.” 

‘Corinne’ appeared in the last days of 
April, 1807. Madame de Staél in vain said 
that she had written a mere novel, without 
touching politics. ‘‘Bah!” said Napoleon; 
“politics! Do people not make politics 
when they write on politics, on literature, 
on anything else?’”’ He said also: “I cannot 
forgive Madame de Staél for having lowered 
the French in her novel.’’ One of the per- 
sonages incarnates French levity in con- 
trast with the perfect serenity of the Eng- 
lishman Oswald, the hero of the novel. 
Corinne is anti-French and an Anglomaniac, 
and Corinne is Madame de Staél. At Coppet, 
whither she had been obliged to return, she 
kept a sort of court; her guests were Ma- 
dame Récamier, Elzéar de Sabran, Ben‘amin 
Constant, Schlegel, Sismondi, Barante. Gui- 
zot, still unknown, was presented there, and 
read to her the famous article which Cha- 
teaubriand had just published in the Mer- 
cure (July 4, 1807): “It is in vain that Nero 
prospers; Tacitus is still born in the Em- 
pire; he grows unknown near the ashes of 
Germanicus, and just Providence has deliv- 
ered to an obscure child the glory of the 
master of the world.” In the silence of Eu- 
rope these allusions had an immense effect. 
In this autumn of 1807, Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, then a prisoner of France, obtained 
permission to stay on parole in Switzer- 
land, and made a visit to Coppet. It is 
well known that he there fell in love with 
Madame Récamier, and made her an offer 
of marriage. Napoleon was informed of all 
the details of this visit, apd complains in a 
letter of the ‘‘evil spirits’’ which the Prince 
met at Coppet. 

In January, 1808, Madame de Staél jour- 
neyed to Vienna, where she was very well 
received in all the aristocratic circles and 
attended all the lectures of Schlegel, who 
had declared a sort of open war against 
French influence, French literature, and 
French art, and exalted the old glories of 
Germany. This communion with the ene- 
mies of France deeply offended Napoleon, 
He was aware that Madame de Staél cor- 
responded with Gentz, the agent of Stadion 
and of the English policy, subsidized at the 
same time by Austria and by England, the 
declared enemy of the French Revolution 





and of Napoleon. He looked upon her as his 
mortal enemy, and considered her a dan- 
gerous ally and instrument of the coalition 
which was forming against him. 





Correspondence. 


THE CINCINNATI MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: It seems rather unkind that the 
Nation’s recent comment upon the failure to 
elect a respectable Citizens’ ticket upon the 
6th instant, in Cincinnati, should put into 
the mouths of the reformers the stock plea 
of the “machine,” that it is not only a May- 
or who is to be chosen but a possible Sena- 
tor and President. The speakers for re- 
form constantly ridiculed the proposition 
that any other interest was at stake than 
that of cleansing the foulness of an espe- 
cially shameful city government, for which 
the Republican party management was 
wholly responsible; but, at the outset, Sen- 
ator Foraker rushed to the conflict with the 
ancient alarm, “Elect Ingalls and you 
threaten Hanna,” and all the machine pa- 
pers took up the cry, which usually has a 
strangely powerful effect upon many other- 
wise fairly intelligent voters. The issue of 
reform was simple and clear, and was so 
presented by all the advocates of the Citi- 
zens’ ticket. - Ae oe 

Crnornnatt, April 11, 1903. 








SCRIPTURE FOR IT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: It has always been my conviction 
that the boycott was a device of the devil, 
but I did not know till recently that I had 
Biblical authority for it: ‘And he causeth 

that no man should be able to buy 
or to sell, save he that hath the mark, even 
the name of the beast or the number of his 
name” (Revelations, xiii. 17, Revised Ver- 
sion). J. M. H. 
April 7, 1903. 





ORANGE EATING ONCE MORE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In one of my letters from Jamaica 
(Nation, No. 1966) I said: “A charming 
young woman once told me that the only 
way to eat an orange was to lock yourself 
in your room and eat it.” That was twenty 
years ago, and the young woman is now a 
stately matron; but the method to which 
she thus covertly alluded forms (as my 
colleague, Prof. John Williams White, points 
out to me) the substance of what may be 
called the locus classicus on this subject, 
a passage in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford,’ 
which appeared just half a ceratury ago. It 
occurs near the middle of the third chap- 
ter, and runs as follows: 

“When oranges came in, a curious pro- 
ceeding was gone through. Miss Jenkyns 
did not like to cut the fruit; for, as she 
observed, the juice all ran out nobody 
knew where; sucking (only I think she used 
some more recondite word) was in fact the 
only way of enjoying oranges; but then 
there was the unpleasant association with 
a ceremony frequently gone through by lit- 
tle babies; and so, after dessert, in orange 
season, Miss Jenkyns and Miss Matty used 
to rise up, possess themselves each of an 
orange in silence, and withdraw to the pri- 
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vacy of their own rooms to indulge in suck- 
ing oranges.” 

My words on this innocent subject have 
evoked so much comment, written or oral or 
printed, that I venture to think your read- 
ers will pardon my reverting to it, and the 
more readily if, in so doing, I remind them 
of a book the delightful reprint of which 
was justly praised in your columns. 

C. R. LANMAN. 


ORIGIN OF “‘CAHOOT.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The origin of the colloquial word 
cahoot is a puzzle. It is used in the singu- 
lar or plural in such expressions as “‘to be 
in cahoot (cahoots) with a person’’—that 
is, ‘‘to be in partnership or to have a secret 
understanding.” I have heard also “to 
knock out of cahoots,’”’ meaning, “to bring 
into disorder.”” Some authorities say the 
word may be a perversion of French or 
Spanish cohorte, ‘“‘company,’’ “gang,” while 
the Standard Dictionary suggests the 
French cahute, “cabin.’’ From a philologi- 
cal standpoint this derivation seems more 
reasonable. The word is attributed to 
Southern and Western United States, but 
I am sure it is used in central New York. 
Perhaps some of your readers can furnish 
information as to its etymology and the his- 
tory of its use. 

CHARLES BUNDY WILSON. 


Tue STATE Untversity OF lows, lowa CITy, 
April 4, 1903. 


Notes. 


A monument to Félix Gras is to be 
erected in Avignon by the Félibrige, the 
society—founded nearly fifty years ago by 
Mistral and Roumanille and Aubanel, with 
four other Provencal poets less widely 
known—of which Gras was the chief officer, 
the Capoulié, at the time of his death. The 
commission for the monument has been 
given to the author’s son, Jean Pierre Gras, 
who already has ranged himself among the 
most promising of the younger French 
sculptors. The fame that Gras won at 
home came to him, curiously enough, from 
abroad. His ‘Reds of the Midi,’ with its 
sequels, translated from the Provencal by 
Catharine A. Janvier, was published first 
in English; and not until it had gone 
through several editions in this country 
and in England was it published in Proven- 
cal. Still later, he himself translating it, 
it was published in French. In the end, the 
work had its great success in France, and 
received official recognition in the grant 
to its author of the rosette of the Legion 
of Honor. Gras never received that decora- 
tion which to a Frenchman means so much. 
His rosette reached Avignon almost at the 
moment of his death, and he wore it in his 
coffin for the first and last time The 
hope is entertained that the fund now being 
raised to erect a monument to Gras in his 
home city may be increased by contribu- 
tions from some of the many American 
readers to whom his work gave pleasure. 
In this hope the Félibrige has authorized 
Mrs. Janvier (who may be addressed in 
care of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., No. 436 
Fifth Avenue, New York) to receive sub- 
scriptions to the memorial fund. 

M. L. Greenhalgh, 1135 Madison Avenue, 














New York, will publish next month for the 
Dibdin Club of this city ‘Three Centuries 
of English Booktrade Bibliography (1595- 
1902)’; the first historical part answering 
to the title, from the pen of A. Growoll, 
and the second consisting of a bibliogra- 
phy of the catalogues, etc., published for 
the English booktrade in the period des- 
ignated, by Wilberforce Eames of the 
Lenox Library. The edition will be from 
type, and limited. 

The Diary of John Quincy Adams while a 
student in the law office of Theophilus Par- 
sons of Newburyport, Mass., has been edit- 
ed by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 
and will shortly be published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, under the title, ‘Life 
in a New England Town, 1787-1788." 

Ruskin’s ‘Comments on Dante,’ with an In- 
troduction by Charles Eliot Norton, is in 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., along 
with ‘The Correspondence between Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Herman Grimm,’ edited 
by Frederick W. Holls 

The American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, announces for speedy publication ‘The 
Founder of Christendom,’ by Goldwin 
Smith; ‘Pioneers of Religious Liberty in 
America,’ “being the and Thursday 
Lectures delivered in Boston in 1903"'; ‘Re- 
ligious Freedom in American Education,’ 
by Joseph Henry Crocker; and ‘The Influ- 
ence of Emerson,’ by Edwin D. Mead. 


Great 


Emerson’s noble essay, ‘Compensation,’ is 
to be centennially published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in a limited edition. They 
have nearly ready the complete works of 
Alexander Pope, edited by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton; ‘The Flower Beautiful,’ by Clarence 
Moores Weed; and ‘Instructions concerning 
Erecting of a Library,’ by Gabriel Naudé in 
John Evelyn’s translation. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Albee’s 
‘Remembrances of Emerson’ is to be issued 
in time for the centennial by Robert Grier 
Cooke, 70 Fifth Avenue. 

‘Evolution of the Japanese, Social and 
Psychic,’ by Sidney L. Gulick, is announced 
by Fleming H. Revell Co., as also ‘The Turk 
and his Lost Provinces,’ by William EB. Cur- 
tis. 

Besides the first volume, ‘‘Macbeth,” of 
Professor Liddell’s Elizabethan Shakspere, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. promise the Memoirs 
of M. de Blowitz; a new volume of poems by 
Rudyard Kipling; a new book by Booker 
Washington; and a ‘Color Key to North 
American Birds,’ by Frank M. Chapman, 
with 700 illustrations. 

D. Appleton & Co. will have ready by the 
end of May a posthumous novel by Frank 
R. Stockton, ‘The Captain’s Tollgate.’ A 
memoir by the author’s widow will accom- 
pany it, with a portrait and views. 

From John Lane we are to have ‘A New 
Portrait of Shakspere,’ by John Corbin, 
with five illustrations. 

‘Oliver Cromwell, H. H. 
tector, and the Royalist Insurrection of 
March, 1655,’ by Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
will be shortly published by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., London. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, issue di- 
rectly ‘The Souls of Black Folk,’ by W. B. 
Burghardt Du Bois. 

Dr. Anton Bettelheim’s ‘Biographisches 
Jahrbuch and Deutscher Nekrolog’ has 
been subsidized by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and the four volumes 1896-1899 will 
mow be continued uninterruptedly. For 
the intervening years, the editor and the 


the Lord Pro- 





publisher, Georg Reimer (Berlin, W. 35 
Liitzowstrasse 107), desire friendly contri- 
bution of data for the preparation of care- 
ful obituary notices of eminent Germans 
conformably to the original plan of this 
important and patriotic enterprise. 

The recluse of Little Grange would heart- 
ily have approved the latest attempt to 
popularize his favorite Crabbe, whose poem 
‘The Borough’ is now reprinted from the 
first edition of 1810, among the “Temple 
Classics"’ of Bell-Macmillan. Mr. Henry 
Williams, who supplies notes, has had in 
view a public needing to be told who Homer 
and Pope were; but, indeed, he had some 
difficulty in finding a pretext for notes to 
these village vignettes. The most welcome 
feature is Crabbe’s portrait, from Chan- 
trey’s pencil sketch in the National Por- 
trait Gallery — a rugged, weather-beaten 
face and fine forehead 

The handy series further extends 
tself Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ with nothing superadded from any 
other hand; and Goldsmith's ‘The Bee, and 
Other Essays,’ from the editions of 1759 and 
1765, with Mr. Austin Dobson's oversight 
and annotation. There is a portrait in each 
case, Goldsmith’s the familiar Reynolds; 
Macaulay's less well known. Mr. Dobson 
gives a list of the twenty-nine essays con- 
tained in the (second) edition of 1766. 

A pocket volume smaller than the fore- 
going combines Matthew Arnold's General 
Introduction to Ward's “English Poets” and 
his critique of Stopford Brooke’s ‘Primer of 
English Literature’ (‘Essays on the Study of 
Poetry,’ etc., Macmillan). The compound is 
worth taking. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s ‘A Few of Ham- 
ilton’s Letters’ (Macmillan) is pretty certain 
of a favorable reception, we imagine, from 
a portion at least of the numerous public 
which has enjoyed ‘The Conqueror.’ The 
published writings of American statesmen 
belong, we fear, to the class of books much 
bought but little read, while the high prices 
which many of the standard editions com- 
mand are, for most people, prohibitive. Mra. 
Atherton’s collection, of course, offers little 
to the specialist, but the eighty-four pieces 
—only fifty-five of them, by the way, of 
Hamilton's writing—give an instructive view 
of Hamilton’s public activity. The most 
important letters are the one to Laurens 
telling of the André affair; the long letter 
to Duane, in September, 1780, pointing out 
the defects in the existing scheme of gov- 
ernment and proposing remedies; the ac- 
count of Hamilton's retirement from Wasb- 
ington’s staff, in a letter to Schuyler; and 
the letter to Washington, September 9, 1792, 
apropos of the dispute between Hamilton 
and Jefferson while members of the Cabli- 
net. The novelty of the collection is Ham- 
ilton’s account, found in the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, of the great West Indian 
hurricane of 1772. As the work of a boy of 
sixteen, the letter is remarkable; but the 
hysterical reflections, moral and religious, 
which make up the larger part of it, are 
a curious illustration of what, in that day, 
often passed for piety. 

‘Academic Honors in Princeton University’ 
is a compilation of all such awards re- 
covered from the records and the newspa- 
pers of the time. There are acknowledged 
and unavoidable omissions in the earlier 
years. To rehearse the names that after- 
wards became noted, especially those be- 
longing to the first half of the life of the 
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college, would be merely calling a roll, for 
there is no space for comment; but it would 
be a distinguished roll. This compilation is 
a valuable contribution to a special class 
of records, with a direct interest for Prince- 
ton men. It has been carefully prepared and 
edited by John Rogers Williams, although, 
regardless of ‘“‘the crime of 1896," the So:th 
East Club might find it difficult to identify 
the entry assigned to it (p. xxvil.). The 
publication reflects very high credit upon 
“The University Press” of C. 8. Robinson 
& Co. of Princeton. 

Justus Falckner (1672-1723), hitherto 
known as a minor hymn-writer, came from 
a line of Saxon pastors, entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle in 1698, emigrated in 1700, 
lived for three years among the pietists on 
the Wissahickon, was admitted to the min- 
istry at Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, by three 
Swedish clergymen “owning fealty to the 
archbishop at Upsala,” and for the rest of 
his life was pastor of New York and Albany, 
with all the region between and outlying 
territory in New Jersey and Long Island. 
This pioneer worthy is now celebrated in a 
monograph by Dr. Julius F. Sachse (Phila- 
delphia, printed for the author), offered as 
a ‘“‘bicentennial memorial of the first reg- 
ular ordination of an orthodox pastor in 
America.” No reflection is perhaps here in- 
tended on the types of religion then preva- 
lent in New York and New England, though 
Falckner’s ministry aimed to protect his 
scattered flock from the errors of Calvin- 
ism, as his book of Instruction, printed by 
Bradford in 1708, sought ‘“‘to uphold their 
faith and controvert the arguments of the 
Reformed”’; yet “regular” and ‘‘orthodox”’ 
here evidently mean “Lutheran,” for Dr. 
Sachse can hardly intend to lay stress on 
ordination by a distant bishop through a 
proxy. In 1703 considerations of doctrine 
might outweigh everything concrete and 
practical, but it is curious to see that view 
insisted on now. Apart from this peculiar 
claim, which is put forth as the raison d’étre 
of the book, its quaint details and numerous 
illustrations have interest for students of 
early Pennsylvania history as well as for 
Lutherans. 

There is no more devoted and patriotic 
work being done in America to-day than 
that of a group of teachers at Berea in 
the Kentucky hills. Every one who be- 
lieves in expansion of the best type will 
therefore read with interest the account 
of the ‘Birth of Berea College,’ written by 
the Rev. John A. R. Rogers, himself one of 
the founders of the institution (Philadel- 
phia; H. T. Coates & Co.). Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, in his introduction, truly 
calle this story “one of the spiritual ro- 
mances of American life.” The temper of 
the pioneers is sufficiently indicated by the 
three questions they put to themselves at 
the meeting constituting the college: (1) 
Is there a demand for a college in this re- 
gion? (2) Are we the men called by God to 
carry it forward? (3) Is it to be wholly for 
God, and not for our own glory? The 
spirit in which the task was undertaken 
goes far to explain the fortitude with which 
it was continued even through the perilous 
times of the Kuklux Klan. When we wish 
to impress the foreigner with our educa- 
tional zeal, it might not be amiss to tell 
him something of Berea. 

To reap the advantages of peace, the 
Government of Cape Colony has produced, 
through P. 8, King & Son, London, a truly 





attractive volume, ‘Cape Colony for the 
Settler: An Account of its Urban and Rural 
Industries, their Probable Future Develop- 
ment and Extension,’ edited by A. R. B. 
Burton, F.R.G.S., an experienced South Af- 
rican journalist. A description of physi- 
cal conditions is followed by a chapter on 
lands and land laws, statistics of popula- 
tion, public debt, revenues, trade, trans- 
portation, constitution, etc.; others on 
fruit and rice culture, wheat and rust, 
lucerne growing, irrigation, dairying, sheep 
and goats, animals (including ostriches), 
etc. To this succeeds a gazetteer of the 
several divisions of the Cape in alphabeti- 
cal order; and various appendices complete 
the information desired by the settler. 
There are maps of rainfall, and others 
showing the distribution of animals. Add 
twenty-nine photographic views of a prac- 
tical nature, e. g., that showing an ostrich 
hooded for the plucking. The relation be- 
tween these birds and the lucerne on which 
they feed, and again between them and ir- 
rigation which ensures the lucerne crop; 
between these two factors, again, and the 
lucerne butter “that fetches the highest 
market price’’—is one of many interesting 
revelations in this well-written manual. 

It is perhaps not too late to call atten- 
tion to a work which possesses additional 
interest through the recent appointment of 
its author to the position of French Ambas- 
sador to the United States. M. Jusserand's 
‘Les Sports et Jeux d’Exercice dans 1l’An- 
cienne France’ (Paris: Plon) is dedicated to 
the contention, which it sufficently justi- 
fies, that the modern interest in sport is 
of French rather than of English origin. 
Its five hundred pages are replete with sug- 
gestive information in regard to the devel- 
opment of out-of-door exercises, and to 
their influence on character and social life, 
chiefly, of course, in France, but with con- 
tinual references to contemporary condi- 
tions in England, whose history and litera- 
ture are so familiar to M. Jusserand. The 
book has the fund of curious information and 
the charming style characteristic of its ac- 
complished author. 

The most attractive article in the 
Annales de Géographie for March is the 
illustrated account of the typical Picardy 
village, with its long street lined on either 
side with barns, the dwellings being at the 
back of the. farmyard. The life, however, 
which led to these conditions is rapidly 
disappearing through the migration of the 
villagers to the towns. In one commune, 
consisting of 200 houses, only 42 were in- 
habited in 1901. Among the other contents 
are notes upon the geography and eth- 
nography of a part of the French Congo 
and upon the natural resources of the 
Ivory Coast, the most promising of the West 
African possessions of France, In a 
sketch of the map changes occasioned by 
recent explorations in this region and in 
Liberia, considerable space is given to an 
attempt to show that the ‘Narrative of a 
Journey to Musardu’ is a pure fantasy, to 
be relegated to the class of fables. ‘Le 
livre a 6t6é publi6é & New-York par les 
soins de l'Institution Smithson, qui a dis- 
tribué la plus grande partie de l’édition a 
ses membres. On s’explique mal cet in- 
térét singulier d’une institution privée 
d’'Amérique pour le voyaged’un noir libérien 
dans son propre pays."’ But the Smithso- 
nian Institution is in no way responsible 
for the book, Benjamin Anderson, a young 





man educated in Liberia, of pure negro 
blood, and at one time Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Warner, volun- 
teered to undertake the exploration, the 
means being furnished by Messrs. Henry 
M. Schieffelin and Caleb Swan of New York. 
His narrative was printed by S. W. Green 
in New York in 1870, and, according to an 
introductory note by Prof. Joseph Henry, 
“the principal portion of the edition has 
been presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by Mr. H. Maunsell Schieffelin, for 
distribution.” Triibner put a portion of 
the edition on the market. 

Prof. Max Koch of Breslau, who founded 
the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Littera- 
turgeschichte in 1886, has discontinued his 
connection with that learned organ of re- 
search in the field of comparative litera- 
ture, and has founded a new journal, Stu- 
dien zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte 
(Berlin: Duncker), which is now beginning 
its third volume. The bibliographical sup- 
plement of Dr. A. L. Jellinek, which at first 
formed an integral part of the Studien, is 
now published quarterly as the Bibliographie 
der vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, by the 
same publishers. Professor Koch’s old 
Zeitschrift has, however, not suspended 
publication, but is being continued under the 
excellent editorship of Prof. W. Wetz of 
Freiburg and Dr. J. Collin of Giessen, who 


have divided the responsibilities of their ~ 


extended field, the former having charge of 
the studies in English and Romance, the lat- 
ter in the Germanic literatures and folk- 
lore. 

The ‘‘Reformgymnasium” scheme is evi- 
dently gaining favor among the educators 
of Germany, as the Frankfort and Altona 
schools, which best represent this type, are 
being imitated in the case not only of other 
secondary schools for boys, but of the 
majority of the Madchengymnasia. Of the 
fourteen women’s colleges, or secondary 
schools leading up to the universities, 
which have been established in Germany 
since 1893, only two, those of Kénigsberg 
and Munich, are modelled afer the old- 
fashioned classical gymnasium. All the 
others have ‘“‘Reformed”’ courses, or a com- 
bination of these with the semi-classical 
Realgymnasium plan. The central thought 
of the Reformgymnasium is the substitu- 
tion of a six years’ course in the classical 
languages for the traditional nine years’ 
course; the first three years before the 
study of the languages is begun being de- 
voted to scientific branches. The total en- 
rolment in these women’s colleges is about 
four hundred, and they have a coufse rang- 
ing from four and one-half to six years, 
the completion of which entitles the gradu- 
ate to a testimonium maturitatis of the 
university. Baden alone has, besides es- 
tablishing regular girls’ colleges, permitted 
girls to enter the classes of the boys’ gym- 
nasia, but this permission is limited to 
Pforzheim and a few other towns. The 
majority of these women’s colleges were 
founded and maintained by women reform 
associations, chiefly the ‘‘Frauenbildungs- 
Reform.” They exist in Carlsruhe, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Baden-Baden, Kdonigsberg, 
Hanover, Stuttgart, Breslau, Munich, 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Cologne, Schéneberg, 
and Charlottenburg, in chronological order; 
the last seven having been established in 
the last three years. 

The new educational budget of Prussia 
has set apart 67,000 marks for the estab- 
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lishment of a Royal Academy to be founded 
{n the province of Posen, this being the 
latest method adopted by the Berlin au- 
thorities in the contest between the Ger- 
manic and Slavic elements in the eastern 
district of the kingdom. The academy is to 
establish regular scientific courses of in- 
struction and lectures for the educated 
classes and the officials, and a series of 
popular courses and lectures for the mass- 
es, with admittance by special permission. 
Fees are to be charged, and the total in- 
come is to be used for books, appliances, 
etc. An extra donation of 30,000 marks is to 
cover the cost of initiating this work. Spe- 
cial buildings for the purposes of the 
academy are to be erected in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, A.B., Beloit, ’97, 
has lately been awarded the Gill Memorial 
by the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, in recognition of his explorations while 
science master at Euphrates College, Har- 
put, Turkey, 1897-1901. Mr. Huntington has 
been in the Graduate School at Harvard 
University since 1901, and has just been ap- 
pointed Research Assistant by the Carnegie 
Institution. He will soon go with Profes- 
sor Davis to join Professor Pumpelly for a 
summer of exploration in Turkestan. 

A Harvard summer course in geology will 
be held in the mountains of southwestern 
Colorado under the direction of Mr. C. H. 
White, during July and part of August. 
Three scholarships of $200, $150, and $125 
are available for the course, and are open 
to general application from teachers and 
students in any institution for men. A cir- 
cular descriptive of the course may be had 
by addressing Mr. White at the Rotch 
Building, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Italian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has just issued an order that students 
of foreign nationality desiring to be reg- 
ularly admitted to the first year in any 
Italian university, need present only a cer- 
tificate showing that they have completed 
a course of study such as would admit 
them to any university in their own coun- 
try in the particular faculty (arts, law, 
medicine, etc.) in which they desire to be 
enrolled in Italy. Students of Italian par- 
entage and citizenship may also be admit- 
ted on the same liberal terms, provided 
they can show good reason for having com- 
pleted their preparatory studies outside of 
Italy. 

A correspondent writes: 

“Every one knows that there is nothing 
further from the spirit and practice of the 
Nation than intentional injustice to any 
individual mentioned in its columns. Yet 
such a thing may occur by accident, as in 
the case of the poet James Vila Blake, 
whose recent volume of sonnets was re- 
viewed in the issue of March 12, and the re- 
view commented upon by ‘A. B.’ two weeks 
later. Both reviewer and correspondent 
seem to have fallen into the trap set for 
the unwary who are content with half- 
knowledge. One can forgive the latter for 
his suspicion of plagiarism on the part of 
the poet, knowing nothing as he does of 
the volume under discussion save the two 
samples of verse quoted by the reviewer; 
but suspicions resting on such slight evi- 
dence had better not be rushed into print. 
If ‘A. B.’ will take the trouble to consult 
a copy of the book itself, he will find on 
page 2 of the notes that Sonnet Ixxxvi. 


is ascribed by Mr. Blake to Lessing's 
fable.” 


—‘The Georgian Period: A Collection of 
Papers dealing with “Colonial” or XVII.- 
Century Architecture in the United States,’ 





edited by Wiliam Rotch Ware (Boston: 
American Architect and Building News 
Co.), is concluded at length with volume 
three. We have found little but praise to 
give to the work from the beginning, be- 
cause it undertakes simply the business of 
record and preservation as completely and 
intelligently as possible, while hardly at- 
tempting criticism. With this aim in view, 
the editors have given to the book a not 
strictly uniform treatment. In some cases 
there has been writing in the form of mon- 
ographs about special buildings—some 
church or country house, not much known 
and perhaps wholly “‘unpublished,” describ- 
ed at once by camera and in words. In oth- 
er instances, a general essay has been fur- 
nished, such as “The Greek Revival and 
Some Other Things,’’ apparently by one 
of the editors, as the article is not signed; 
or, “Savannah and the Far South,” by 
C. R. S. Horton, The diverse character of 
the matter furnished may best be exem- 
plified by noting the appearance, in the 
final number, of a treatise on the Boston 
State House, made up of speeches by cele- 
brated men, and essays contributed to the 
papers, at the time when there was talk of 
doing away with the “Bullfinch front” of 
the State House. Mr. Charles A. Cum- 
mings, author of that ‘History of Architec- 
ture in Italy’ which we value, the Rev. 


Edward Everett Hale, and Col. Henry 
Lee Higginson were these helpers in 
time of need, and it is recorded that 


the movement to save the State House 
was the immediate cause of the pub- 
lication of No. 1 of the Georgian 
Period. No. XII., and last, ends with an 
“envoi’’ signed by the editor, William 
Rotch Ware, which gives thanks to those 
who have helped in the preparation of the 
work; and especially to Mrs. Thaddeus 
Horton for general papers on Southern 
work and her numerous photographs, some 


procured ‘‘through the use of her own 
camera.” So ends the most important 
work on architecture yet produced in 


America—most important, because the only 
one in which a subject peculiarly Ameri- 
can is treated in an exhaustive way. The 
dwellers in more historic lands than ours 
find means to produce special treatises of 
this kind in great numbers, and still those 
of us who are inclined to study architec- 
ture crave more and ever more special 
treatises, whether devoted to one building, 
to one geographical group of buildings, or 
to one class of buildings considered more 
logically with reference to their architec- 
tural character. Here in the United States 
there seem to have been but two opportu- 
nities for such specialized treatises: one 
of them would be devoted to the Spanish 
convents and missions of the West; the 
other, devoted to the English, to the 
transplanted English, architecture of the 
East and South, we have here before us. 


—The Bibliographical Society in London, 
when it does not dabble with the present, 
keeps on doing sound and useful work in a 
quiet way. Little is heard of its publica- 
tions, though they often represent hard 
study and careful research. The latest— 
the tenth of the illustrated monvugraphs is- 
sued by the society—is a volume on ‘Early 
Oxfcrd Bindings,’ by Mr. Strickland Gib- 
son, printed at the Oxford University Press. 
The subject is full of interest. There 
seems to beve been ap important schuol of 





bookbinders in Oxford from the old monastic 
days, for the records go back to the 
twelfth century if the surviving examples 
of their work do not. That this school or 
guild became a powerful body is likely 
enough. It gave the name of Bookbinders 
to tenements and a bridge that figure in 
the old chronicles, while even to this day 
there is a Bookbinders’ Yard in Oxford. 
The bindings are an eloquent proof that 
there were many accomplished craftsmen 
among these binders, of whose history Mr. 
Gibson gives a short sketch down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He has 
not allowed himself space to go into de- 
tail, nor has he endeavored to do more 
than collect the main facts and state them 
briefly. The bibliographer, as a rulo, ap- 
pears to have a rooted objection to writing 
anything that is readable, as well as relia- 
ble, though it is hard to say why. 
ever, within the bibliographical limits he 
has set himself, Mr. Gibson's work is ex 
cellently done, and his book will prove of 
immense use to the student. For his In- 
troduction is followed, first, by a descrip- 
tive list of stamped bindings, arranged 
chronologically down to about 1516, and it 
is curious to find that the oldest, now 
possessed in the Bodleian, goes no further 
back than 1460, ‘‘or shortly after.” Of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, there remain no examples that have 
as yet been identified as Oxford work. 
After this list descriptions of the 
Stamps, with measurements; a list of rolls 


How- 


come 


arranged chronologically, from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century; some ac 
count of centre-pieces; a chronological list 


of the binders themselves, or of so many 
as are known by name; extracts from the 
Bodleian day books and account book; and, 
finally, fairly well 
the bindings, 
rolls used in 


reproduced examples of 
as well as of the stamps and 
their decoration. It will thus 
be seen how helpful the book must prove 
in the future to all those who make a study 
of the history not only of Oxford, but of 
the art of bookbinding. There is an ample 
index of persons and places mentioned, and 
also a list of illustrations and plates. In a 
word, the book is an admirable demonstra- 
tion of the patience, skill, and industry of 
the modern bibliographers. As it has been 
issued in loose brown-paper covers, it 
gives a good chance to the enthusiast to 
have it bound in a manner worthy of the 
subject, and thus show that the art of 
bookbinding is not altogether dead. 


—The fluctuations in the book salesroom 
are equalled only by those of the Stock Ex- 
change. The Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 
which had virtually touched the hundred 
pounds mark in England, and this not muck 
more than a week before, was sold the other 
day at Sotheby’s in London for seventy-five 
pounds, a “slump” of nearly one-quarter 
in its selling price. Of course, it may go 
up again, there may be further fluctua- 
tions; but it looks as if the general ten- 
dency now would be downward. The reasons 
for this are evident. Not only is the “boom” 
of Morris on the wane, but there are two 
other causes for a decline in the value—-that 
is, from the collector’s standpoint—of his 
Chaucer. First, when it is considered that, 
within a few days in the same salesroom, a 
unique copy of Dante, with the illustra- 
tions attributed to Botticelli, brought only 
a thousand pounds, it is utterly absurd that 
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one copy of a book of which an edition of 
four hundred and twenty-five on paper and 
thirteen on vellum was published only 
a few years ago, so that all the copies are 
still in existence, should bring one-tenth of 
this figure; especially as many copies are 
changing hands, like shares, all the time. 
And, again, it is by degrees becoming more 
widely known, though it has been perfectly 
well known to booklovers in England all 
along, that the drawings for the Chaucer 
were really not by Burne-Jones, This artist 
made a series of rough pencil notes, sug- 
gesting the subjects and the composition, 
and they were tben carried out by Mr. Cat- 
terson Smith and others, who turned the 
slight pencil sketches into elaborate com- 
positions in pen-and-ink or pencil. The 
book may be, or rather is, after its fash- 
ion a truly magnificent example of printing, 
but, artistically, Burne-Jones had yery lit- 
tle to do with it—how little, whoever saw 
his pencil sketches when they were exhibit- 
ed in some of the London galleries must 
know. They were hints and suggestions, 
and not much more. And as it is partly for 
the illustrations that the book has been 
prized so highly, this fact must in the end 
make a difference. 


—The Oxford Dictionary now takes a 
hand in the Bacon-Shakspere controversy, 
pointing out, in its current issue, the great 
extension of the use of out-, “as a prefix 
forming verbs with the force of surpass- 
ing or outdoing,’”’ which began about 1600. 
Shakspere’s part in this, continues the edi- 
tor, ‘‘as our earliest authority for many out- 
verbs, and the introducer of the phrases of 
which the earliest types are ‘our prayers do 
out-pray his,’” is preéminent, whereas 
“phrases of this kind, and, indeed, out- 
verbs as a class, were apparently eschew7d 
by Shakspere’s contemporary, Bacon.” 
“Shakspere uses fifty-four of these verbs, 
for thirty-eight of.which he is our first, 
and for nine of them our only authority”; 
but “‘we cite Bacon only for two,”’ and one 
of these had been in common use in archery 
for seventy years. Ben Jonson “used the 
out- verbs nearly as freely as Shakspere, 
without, however, yielding anything like the 
same number of first instances.”” We owe 
to Dr. Murray’s extreme courtesy the privi- 
lege of giving Shakspere’s list complete be- 
yond the limits of the Dictionary’s instal- 
ment (Onomastical-Outing). The verbs in 
italic occur first in Shakspere; those in 
small capitals, first and alone in him: 
Outbed, outbrag, outbrave (first in special 
sense), outbreath (put out of breath), out- 
burn, OUTCRAFTY, outdare, outdo (special), 
OUTDWELL, outface, outfly, OUTFROWN (and 
in nineteenth-century echoes), outgo, out- 
grow, OUT-HmpRop, (nineteenth century), 
OUTJEST, outlaw, outlive (special), outlook, 
outlustre, OUTNIGHT, OUTPARAMOUR, OUT- 
PEER (nineteenth century), outpray, out- 
prize, outride, outroar, outrun (special), 
outacold, OUTSCORN, outsell, outshine, out- 
sleep, outspeak, OUTSPORT, outstand (spe- 
cial), outstare, outstay, outstretch, outstrike 
(special), outstrip, outswear, OUTSWEPRTEN 
(nineteenth century), outewell (special), 
out-talk, out-tongue, OUTVENOM, outvie, OUT- 
VILLAIN (nineteenth century), outvoice, out- 
weigh, outwear, outwork, OUTWORTH. Ba- 
con’s brief list is: Outcompass and out- 
shoot. Dr. Murray remarks that in 1800 
Shakspere alone could be cited for fourteen 


words on bis list; in the next century five. 





of these reappear as echoes. Indeed, thanks 
to Scott, who was “to a large extent the 
discoverer of Shakspere,’’ the reverberation 
has gone on ever since the Romantic re- 
vival, 


—At a timely moment there reaches us a 
new edition of the Latin version of that 
Dutch morality, ‘‘Elckerlijck,” which, under 
the English name of ‘‘Everyman,”’ has late- 
ly been attracting no small audiences of 
the elect in several American cities. This 
is the version called ‘‘Homulus” by its 
author, who was apparently Christian 
Stercke (alias Ischyrius), first published in 
1536, Between then and 1548 it passed 
through at least eight impressions, and is 
now reédited by Alphonse Roersch (Ghent: 
Librairie Néerlandaise), who a few years 
ago discovered in the archives of Maes- 
trict about all that is known of “meester 
Christaen,” the struggling pedagogue-in- 
chief of that unappreciative town. In his 
introduction, Roersch gives a bibliography 
of “Homulus,” the variant readings of five 
editions, and a few pages of notes on the 
language and style of the version. There 
are also several reproductions of woodcuts 
with which the first edition was adorned. 
The little book, a pamphlet of some hun- 
dred and odd pages, will be welcomed by 
many students at our universities whose in- 
terest in the various forms of this moral- 
ity has recently been stimulated by the re- 
markably successful performances’ of 
“Everyman” to which we have referred, We 
may add that the new firm of Fox, Duf- 
field & Co., in this city, make their first 
bow to the bookish public in a handsome 
reprint of the “Everyman” now being pro- 
duced. The form is appropriately reminis- 
cent of the Elizabethan quartos: the cream- 
toned paper, old-faced type, and gray board 
covers, all most tasteful. The text is re- 
printed from Hazlitt-Dodsley, and the illus- 
trations are selected from John Skot’s 
edition of 1529. The erudition of the slight 
introduction is somewhat ragged, and, since 
such a text is not for the unschooled pub- 
lic, one could wish that one of the old edi- 
tions had been followed literatim, rather 
than the presumably bad Hazlitt-Dodsley 
version. But here it is, at any rate, the 
best of the old moralities, easy to read and 
fair to look upon. 


—Paris, as we remarked the other day, 
apropos of the commotion in the Louvre 
over the tiara, is a great centre for the 
forging of antiquities. There has just been 
discovered in the suburbs a thriving factory 
for the fabrication of Egyptian mummies, 
cases and all. These were then shipped 
to Egypt, and in due time returned as 
properly antique corpses. As regards me- 
diwval antiquities, a very funny story Its 
now current. A certain clever workman in 
stone meade to the order of a dealer in 
medieval antiquities a Venetian chimney- 
piece of the fifteenth century, and received 
for his work some two or three thousand 
francs. The dealer shipped the chimney- 
piece to Italy, and had it set up in a palace 
near Venice, bringing back to Paris photo- 
graphs of the palace, and of the chimney- 
plece in situ. By means of these photo- 
graphs he aroused the interest of a rich 
collector, who sent his secretary to Venice 
to make sure that the photographs did not 
lie, and, on his favorable report, bought 
the thing for 60,000 francs. On the arrival 
of the. article at bis house in Paris -he sent 





for some workmen to open the cases. One 
of them appeared to him to go about the 
work rather carelessly, and he remon- 
strated with the man, who answered: ‘‘Have 
no fear, sir; I know just how it needs to 
be opened, for I packed it when it left 
Paris,”’ 


—There has been of late a kind of sym- 
posium in some of the French reviews on 
the state of their journals. The conclu- 
sion, as stated by M. B. Pierret in the 
Réforme Sociale, is excessively gloomy. The 
Débats and the Temps alone maintain a 
creditable position; the rest are decadent 
to the last degree. Not that there is any 
lack of literary skill—the writing is clever 
enough—but the subjects treated are petty 
and vile. There is no foreign news, no for- 
eign correspondence; if anything of this 
kind appears it is borrowed from the 
Temps. Some of the German papers pub- 
lish in a single dispatch more words con- 
cerning a session of the French Chamber 
than a French paper will publish in a 
month concerning all that takes place in 
Germany and in Austria. A newspaper is 
properly supported by its advertisements, 
but the French papers have killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Girardin, 
when he inaugurated the cheap press main- 
tained by advertising in 1835, said, ‘‘La 
quatriéme page est un mur, y affiche qui 
veut.” But the temptation to win a brief 
advantage by concealing advertisements 
under the guise of reading matter has 
proved too strong, and, as a result, adver- 
tising has fallen off. Deprived of this le- 
gitimate support, the press has felt oblig- 
ed to prostitute itself. It resorts to black- 
mail; it sells its speech for silver and its 
silence for gold. It was paid for swindling 
the public concerning the Panama Canal; 
it was paid for keeping silent for two 
years concerning the Armenian massacres. 
The criticism of books, pictures, plays, is 
bought; what is not paid for is ignored. 
But what is so easily bought is not worth 
paying much for, and venality has had to 
be more and more supplemented by ‘“‘por- 
nographie.’’ Here the lowest depths would 
seem to have been reached; the limit of 
revenue attainable by corruption has been 
touched. In spite of M. Pierret’s rhetor- 
ical exaggeration, his witnesses bear out 
his case, and we can but shudder at the 
lessons now taught the French people by 
what is the most effective, and should be 
the most elevating, of educational agencies. 





GENERAL GREENE IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA.—I. 


The History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution, 1780-1788. Volume IV. and last. 
By Edward McCrady. Macmillan. 1902. 
Pp. xxvii., 787. 


At the close of the third volume of his 


great history of South Carolina, in which. 


the account of the Revolutionary War was 
brought down to the end of 1780, Mr. Mc- 
Crady threw out a hint that his treatment 
of the succeeding period, when American 
military operations were under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Nathanael Greene, would not 
be In the eulogistic strain hitherto common, 
but would seek to do justice to the partisan 
leaders whose exploits the author had al- 
ready dwelt largely upon. The volume now 
before us, completing Mr. McCrady’s un- 
dertaking, fulfils’ this promise with truly 
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extraordinary vigor and assertiveness. The 
book is, in fact, one long indictment of 
Greene, in which his personal character, his 
military career, and his attitude towards 
the Southern leaders are attacked with a 
severity and bitterness not easily paral- 
leled in recent historical writing of the 
larger sort. Those who have read Mr. Mc- 
Crady's previous volumes are already aware 
of his positiveness of expression, his confi- 
dence in the soundness of his own positions, 
and his extreme sensitiveness about the 
honor and achievements of his State; but 
they will hardly be prepared for so extreme 
a setting forth of the case against Greene, 
or so sneering a depreciation of Greene's 
motives and work, as run through the pres- 
ent volume from cover to cover. 

Mr. McCrady’s indictment of 
though touching upon nearly every detail of 
the latter’s public life in the South, relates 
principally to six points: first, Greene's fit- 
ness for his position as commander of the 
Southern Department; second, his attitude 
towards the partisan leaders, 
Sumter; third, his distrust of militia and 
confidence in the superiority of regular 
troops; fourth, his military achievements 
and reverses; fifth, his relations with the 
Government and people of South Carolina, 
particularly during the period just preced- 
ing the evacuation of Charleston; and, last. 
his connection with the firm of Banks & 
Co. The evidence adduced on these several 
points, scattered as it is throughout a large 
volume excessively packed with detail, can- 
not possibly be presented with much fulness 
within the limits of this review, and is 
difficult to summarize with much brevity. 
The importance of Mr. McCrady’s book, 
however, as the most significant contribu- 
tion lately made to the literature of the 
American Revolution, as well as the truly 
extraordinary manner in which he has per- 
formed his task, seem to justify a discus- 
sion of the case at somewhat more than 
usual length. 

It will be recalled that some two months 
after the defeat of Gates at Camden, Wash- 
ington, in response to a resolution of Con- 
gress, appointed Greene to take command 
of the Southern Department. It is at this 
point that Mr. McCrady’s narrative begins, 
and it is with regard to Greene's qualifica- 
tions that the first count of the indictment 
is framed. It is pointed out that Greene had 
reached the high rank of major-general 
“‘without ever having been engaged in bat- 
tle’’ (p. 3), and that his administration of 
the quartermaster’s department, though ap- 
proved by Washington, had not been char- 
acterized by ‘‘any marked success” (p. 4). 
The account of Greene's connection with 
the firm of Barnabas Deane & Co., though 
relegated to a lengthy footnote as having 
no direct bearing on the history of South 
Carolina, is nevertheless so put as to show 
the author's reprobation of the transac- 
tion; and emphasis is laid upon the fact 
that although, at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the South, Greene's experience had 
been considerable both in the field and in 
the administrative department of the army, 
he had not as yet “exercised an indepen- 
dent command, nor conducted a battle ex- 
cept under the eye and direction of an- 
other” (p. 5). From the facts as stated 
there can be, of course, no dissent, but 
they do not give us quite the whole 
story. Greene, to be sure, was a subor- 
dinate, as most military men must always 


Greene, 


especially 
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be, but he was the most trusted by Wash- 
ington of all the American officers; and al- 
though he had never exercised an indepen- 
dent command, he had been, as one of his 
biographers points out, in every battle in 
which Washington had commanded, except 
White Plains. That Washington. whose op- 
portunities for observation would probably 
be admitted to have been considerable, be 
lieved that Greene had in him the making 
of a competent commander, would seem to 
evidenced his choice of 
take charge of a department 
which, owing to the lack of 
Washington ‘could give 
structions, but must leave [him] to govern 
himself entirely according to his own pru 
and judgment” (p. 7) It is 
without significance, elther, as showing the 
general esteem in which Greene was held, 
that so many of the ablest officers sought 
to accompany him. 

This, however, is a comparatively minor 
matter, chiefly noteworthy as showing at 
the outset Mr. McCrady’s attitude towards 
Greene. The second count is more serious, 
and, in some respects, the most important 
of all. It is charged that Greene both un- 
derestimated and depreciated the impor- 
tance of the partisan leaders, deprecated 
their mode of warfare, and slandered them 
in private while praising them publicly. The 
further charge that Greene set little store 
by militia or partisan volunteers, and put 
reliance only upon regular troops, is so in- 
terwoven with the charge of hostility to the 
popular leaders that the two may conven- 
be considered together. The com- 
plaint about the militia, it will be remem- 
bered, is not new, but runs through a large 


be by Greene to 
in regard to 
information, 


no positive in 


dence not 


iently 


part of Mr. McCrady’s third volume, and 
colors much of his criticism on the earlier 
conduct of the war. The evidence most 


frequently cited by Mr. McCrady to prove 
Greene's dissent is his letter of January 8, 
1781, to which, after 
pressing his sympathy for Sumter, then suf 


fering from a wound, he continues: 


“When I was with you your soul was 
full of enterprise. The salvation of this 
country don’t depend upon little strokes, 
nor should the great business of establish 
ing a permanent army be neglected to per 
form them. Partisan strokes in war are 
like the garnish of a table. They give 
splendor to the army, and reputation to 
the officer, but they afford no substantial 
national security. . The enemy will 
never relinquish their plan por the people 
be firm in our favor, until they behold a 
better barrier in this field than a volunteer 
militia, who are one day out, and the next 
at home. It is not a war of posts, 


Sumter, in ex- 


but a contest of States dependent upon 
opinion” (pp. 61, 62). 
Mr. McCrady is unmeasured in his de- 


nunciation of Greene for writing this let- 
ter, and again and again returns to it, or 
its striking phrases, often with 
sneer or fling, as his narrative proceeds 
There was, he says, 


quotes 


“some general truth, of course, in all this 
But why should Greene have taken this 
occasion to remind Sumter of these elemen- 
tary principles of warfare? What 
had Sumter to do with the great business 
of establishing a permanent army? .. . 
This long and carefully prepared and stud 
ied letter must have been written for a def- 
inite purpose. It must have been designed 
to influence Sumter’s conduct in some way. 
The only effect which the letter could pro- 
duce was to dissuade Sumter from striking 
any more partisan blows. Was it 
true that at present the war was not one of 





outposts? This letter was written 
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either In ignorance of what had taken place 
in South Carolina during the last six 
months, or in want of appreciation and dis- 
paragement of the great results which had 
been accomplished" (pp. 62-64) 

As between Sumter and Marion, the lat 


ter was Greene's favorite, but Mr. McCrady 


quotes letters to show that “in his private 
correspondet Greene was accustomed to 
sneer at both Thus, writing to Marion on 
April 24, Greene, after extolling Marion's 


achievements shall 


Congress 


declares “_ miss no 
the 


American army 


opportunity of declaring to 


Commander-in-chief of the 
and to the world in general, the great sense 
I have of 


Two days before 


your merit and services” (p. 178) 
however 


had 


as Mr. McCrady 


observes, Greene had an opportunity, 


and had written to Washington this “luke 
warm and indifferent report’ 

“The conflict may continue for some time 
longer; and Generals Sumter and Marion, 
and many others, deserve great credit for 
their exertions and perseverance, but their 


endeavors rather 
alive, than lay 
covery of these 


seem to keep the contest 
any foundation for the re 
States.”’ 

ofr 
May 


It would 


le tter of 
4 to Governor Reed of Pennsylvania 

be cite the nu 
merous instances in which Mr. McCrady re- 
Depreciation, 
innuendo, and sneer have seldom been more 


similar purport is Greene's 


wearisome to 


curs to this point of attack 


persistently used in an important historical 


work, or with so strong a suggestion of 
personal hostility to his subject the 


part of the author. It is no part of a re- 


on 


viewer's task in this instance to defeud 
Greene or even to purge his conduct of 
seeming inconsistencies Yet something 


weighty is to be said on the other side. It 
that he should 
misunderstood the 
the struggle 


to Greene's discredit 
at the beginning have 
conditions and character of 
in the South, that, when he 
know more of it, he should 
impossibility of continuing resistance main 


is not 


came to 
felt the 


or 
have 


ly by the methods heretofore in vogue 
There can be no doubt that Greene always 
viewed the presence of partisan bands, 


relation to himself oa 
best uncertain, 


that he wa 


under leaders whose 
commander-in-chief was at 
as an embarrassment, and 
more than once undecided as to their proj 
er place in a comprehensive plan of cam 
paign It was his duty as commander of 
the Southern Department to 


view of the situation, and plan his move 


take a large 
ments with regard to all the interests in 
volved The 
their leadership 
their services, were, 
bodies of guerillas, acknowledging but pre 
carious allegiance their leaders, . 
serving without pay and for irregular p 

riods, living off the country, and more and 
more degenerating, as Mr. McCrady him 
self admits, Into lawless plunderers. That 
they were increasingly a terror to the re 


partisan bands, able as wa 
and 


after all, irresponsibl« 


important as were 


even to 


gions in which they operated, is as certain 
as that they administered substantial pun 
ishment to the British. Mr. MceCrady cen 
sures Greene for attempting to do the one 
thing that he was bound in consistency to 
do, namely, to bring order and victory out 
of chaos and defeat, to substitute a central 
authority and control for temporary alle- 
giance to a popular chief, to direct the 
movements on the outskirts so as to make 
them harmonize with the movements at the 
centre, and to create an American army fit 
to cope with the veterans of Cornwallis 
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Greene, in short, planned for war, while 
Sumter planned only for offensive opera- 
tions. It is clear from Mr. McCra- 
dy’s own narrative that Greene had a just 
appreciation of the value of the partisan 
bands and realized the necessity of parti- 
san warfare, but as subsidiary to his main 
purpose and not as the principal element 
in it. 

We do not read Greene’s letters in so un- 
favorable a light as does Mr. McCrady. The 
letters of April 22, to Washington, and May 
4, to Reed, when read as a whole in John- 
son’s Life of Greene, are comprehensive re- 
ports on the military situation and outlook; 
the references to Marion and Sumter, on 
which Mr. McCrady is so severe, being 
rather incidental and by way of illustration 
than in any tone of personal depreciation. 
It was the facts that were disagreeable. The 
famous letter of January 8, again, when 
read as a whole and without bias, seems 
rather an attempt to lay out to Sumter the 
general plan in Greene’s mind, and secure 
his codperation, than a ‘treatise’ intended 
to “discourage” Sumter from striking any 
more partisan blows. Even Mr. McCrady 
admits (p. 65) that the last part of the 
letter ‘‘shows that Greene was not ignorant 
of the great difference between the men 
whom Sumter led and the ordinary militia.” 

This significant passage from Greene's 
letter, which is too long to quote, and which 
Mr. McCrady leaves without further com- 
ment, suggests another cause of difference 
between Greene and Sumter. Although 
jreene seems clearly to distinguish between 
the militia properly so called and the par- 
tisan bands, he apparently for some time 
imagined that the partisan leaders could, 
if they chose, bring into the fleld a con- 
siderable and definite number of men, and 
so far control them as to admit of their 
employment in extended operations. This 
“radical misconception” of Greene, as the 
author calls it, was at least not unnatural, 
yet it early opened the way for serious 
misunderstanding between Greene and Sum- 
ter, in which, if we are to follow Mr. Mc- 
Crady, Greene was the most to blame. 

There were added to Greene’s embarrass- 
ments sharp personal differences among the 
partisan leaders themselves, particularly 
between the most famous of them, Marion 
and Sumter. That these differences were 
but natural outgrowths of unrestrained 
guerilla warfare is, of course, evident, but 
they were also accentuated by the personal 
qualities of the men themselves. Mr. Mc- 
Crady, whose admiration for Sumter shows 
few bounds, admits that he was of ‘‘quick 
and impetuous temper” (p. 167), indisposed 
to “brook interference’ (p. 243), restless 
under discipline and restraint, and not 
friendly to the idea of a superior; in 
short, a dificult person to get on 
with. The fact that Marion was Greene’s 
favorite, and that the exploits of Morgan 
and Lee, under Greene's direction, rivalled 
in daring those of the partisan leaders 
themselves, doubtless made Sumter some- 
what jealous. Nor can Greene be wholly 
acquitted of blame. He had obvious in- 
firmities of temper. He was impetuous and 
outspoken, and prone to speak of others, 
especially in private correspondence, with 
a frankness indicative of imperfect self- 
control. Mr. McCrady has certainly made 
the most of such incidents, but more im- 
partial historians will, we think, agree 





that, while Greene’s outbursts are regret- 
table, they are not in this case the whole of 
life. Unless it can be shown—as we be- 
lieve it cannot—that Greene’s impatience 
with Sumter’s independence was a predom- 
inating factor in the former’s conduct as a 
military leader, and unwarranted by the 
actual facts of the case, it should not, we 
think, be much dwelt upon. Few are the 
great men who cannot be made ridiculous 
by constantly exhibiting them at their 
worst. And one need not go beyond Mr. Mc- 
Crady’s own pages to find sufficient refuta- 
tion of his general estimate of Greene, and 
important modifications of his insistent ex- 
altation of Sumter. 


CLIMBS IN THE HIMALAYA AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


Mountaineering in the Himalaya and Other 
Mountain Ranges. By J. Norman Collie, 
F. R. S., Member of the Alpine Club. Ed- 
inburgh: David Douglas; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 


England produces a smaller quantity of 
printed matter relating to mountain climb- 
ing and mountain exploration than does 
Germany with her copious magazine-rec- 
ords devoted to the subject. But she pro- 
duces more books about climbing than does 
any other country, the United States includ- 
ed; from which fact one may apparently 
conclude that the number of ‘“‘general read- 
ers’? who care for the subject is larger in 
England than in other European countries. 
Mr. Collie’s book is chiefly devoted to the 
Himalaya, though he has chapters upon 
the Canadian Rockies and upon the Lofoten 
Isles in Norway, as well as stray notes upon 
some of the mountains of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

Mr. Collie was one of the three well- 
known and experienced climbers who set 
off some years ago to explore, and if possi- 
ble ascend, one of the loftiest and most 
impressive peaks in the northwest Hima- 
laya, a peak more accessible than any other 
of the great summits, because it stands 
rather detached and is entirely in territory 
subject to British influence. The highest 
peaks of all lie on the frontier of Nepal 
and Tibet, regions both of which are closed 
to Europeans by the political jealousy of 
the native governments. The next highest 
group, sometimes called the Mustagh, near 
the Karakoram Pass on the frontier of 
Kashmir and Turkistan, rise out of an al- 
most uninhabited wilderness, whose valleys 
are-filled by vast glaciers; and it is neces- 
sary to carry provisions a very long way 
into these wastes in order that the ex- 
plorers may be able to reach even the foot 
of the glaciers. There are really only three 
parts of the Himalaya where exploration 
can be conducted without political difficul- 
ties. One is the small protected State of 
Sikkim, north of Calcutta, which was fifty 
years ago visited by Sir J. D. Hooker, and 
described in one of the best books of scien- 
tific travel ever written—his ‘Himalayan 
Journals.’ Here stands the magnificent 
mass of Kinchinjunga, sixty miles from the 
British Hill Station of Daijiling, but so dif- 
ficult of approach, owing to the nature of 
the country, that it takes many days’ jour- 
ney and an expense of thousands of dollars 
to carry an expedition to a point from 
which the ascent could be attempted. A 
second district is Kumaon, north of Oudh, a 





district under direct British control, but 
one where the snow-peaks lie so far back 
that approach to them is no less te- 
dious and costly than in Sikkim. Neith- 
er do they reach the altitude of the 
Sikkim summits. Of the third or Ka- 
rakoram region we have spoken already. 
There remains Nanga Parbat, the moun- 
tain to which Mr. Collie and his friends 
Messrs. Mummery and Hastings devot- 
ed their efforts. It lies in Kashmir, a huge 
territory under British influence, where Eu- 
ropeans who have obtained the leave of the 
Government of India can travel as freely 
as within the British dominions themselves. 
Its height is 26,629 feet above the sea, near- 
ly 3,000 feet less than the highest of the 
Nepalese or Tibetan summits hitherto mea- 
sured, but at least 2,000 feet above any 
point yet reached by human foot. It stands 
due north of the Lake of Kashmir, and just 
south of the Indus at the point where that 
great river turns downward its course from 
west-northwest to southwest. 

The English party approached Nanga Par- 
bat from the southeast, and journeyed along 
its southern face, seeking a point at which 
it appeared possible to scale its formidably 
steep slopes. They had to cross some very 
lofty passes, and experienced, like other 
travellers, much difficulty in supplying 
themselves with provisions, for the native 
villages are usually far below the. snow 
line, which is approached only by a few 
herdsmen in the summer. Finding the 
southern side of the mountain unpromising, 
they crossed a pass at the western end, and 
reconnoitred the northwest face. Here Mr. 
Mummery, one of the party who had made 
a great reputation in the Swiss Alps by 
his extraordinary daring and skill as a 
climber, attacked the mountain with a 
Gurkha attendant, Mr. Collie being ill at 
the time, and the third member of the 
party absent endeavoring to bring up provi- 
sions. The Gurkhas are by far the strong- 
est and boldest climbers among the vari- 
ous races that inhabit the Himalayas; ra- 
ther small men, but extremely muscular 
and active, and very trustworthy. After 
some hard and dangerous rock climbing, 
Mummery reached a height of more than 
20,000 feet, and believed that he might, by 
camping out on the rocks, have reached 
the summit on the following day, for the 
upper slopes of the mountains seemed less 
steep than those he had already ascended. 
However, his Gurkha was taken ill and 
could go no further, so he returned to the 
glacier below, where Mr. Collie awaited 
him. A day or two after, unwilling to 
abandon hope, he set out with two Gurkhas 
to cross a pass nearly 20,000 feet high, 
which would, he hoped, carry him into 
another valley further east, from which it 
might be possible to find an easier way up 
Nanga Parbat. Mr. Collie, taking an easier 
though longer route, was to meet him in 
that valley after two days. However, when 
Mr. Collie reached the trysting-place, there 
was no sign of Mummery or his men. Seen 
from this valley, the northeastern side of 
the pass, down which the venturesome 
climber would have had to come, seemed 
impracticable, so Mr. Collie and his party 
turned back to the camping-place at which 
they had parted from Mummery, expecting 
to find that he had returned thither. He 
was not there, however, and from that day 
to this no trace of him or his companions 
has ever been discovered. Probably they 
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were killed by an ice avalanche in ascend- 
ing the pass; but in this region of gigantic 
glaciers, snow-fields, and precipices, all on 
a scale far huger than that of the Alps, 
there are many perils, any one of which 
might have proved fatal. Mummery, who 
was deeply regretted by his colleagues of 
the English Alpine Club, was, we believe, 
the first—perhaps he still remains the only 
—European climber who has perished by 
an accident in the Himalayas. If any one 
could have succeeded in reaching one of 
these tremendous pinnacles, it might well 
have been this exceptionally active, skilful, 
and adventurous mountaineer. There is no 
reason to think that it was to the rarity of 
the air that he succumbed; and in point of 
fact some Europeans have gone higher. Sir 
Martin Conway’s party in the Mustagh 
group attained 22,600 feet; Mr. Graham in 
Sikkim would seem to have reached the 
top of Kebru, 24,000 feet, a little higher 
than Aconcagua in the Andes, which has 
been several times ascended, and whose 
ascent is difficult chiefly owing to the 
rarity of the air and the severity of the 
weather, for the slopes are not particularly 
steep. 

Mummery and several others who have 
explored the Himalayas, such as Mr. Collie, 
Sir Martin Conway, and Mr. Douglas Fresh- 
field, do not despair of scaling even Kin- 
chinjunga, and that still higher summit 
of the Eastern Himalaya which is called 
by the Tibetans Lapti Chang, by the Ne- 
palese Gaurisankar or Devadhunga. It is 
no doubt true that careful and continued 
examination has enabled practicable routes 
to be found up many mountains formerly 
held inaccessible; true, also, that the phys- 
ical powers of man can be greatly strength- 
ened by long practice in high altitudes. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties experienced 
both on Aconcagua and by Sir Martin Con- 
way’s party on ihe Karakoram Himalaya 
show that when a height exceeding 29,000 
feet is passed, the strain on heart and 
lungs and the disturbance of the digestive 
organs become so serious that the progress 
made upward is extremely slow. It is coase- 
quently impossible to make more than, say, 
three thousand feet in a day; whence it 
follows that several nights must be spent 
at these enormous elevations, ’with the 
necessity of conveying a proportionately 
large quantity of provisions along with the 
party. Accordingly, while it is quite possi- 
ble that at no distant date even a summit 
like Kinchinjunga may yield to the persis- 
tent energy of European climbers, there 
may still be many failures to record before 
the goal so long desired is attained. 

Mr. Collie’s descriptions are forcible and 
graphic. One of the best is that of the 
tremendous gorge of the Indus to the west 
of Nanga Parbat, between Bunar and th? 
point where it issues from the hills a little 
above Attock. This gorge is some twelve 
thousand feet below the ranges which tower 
over it, and which in many places descend 
in sheer precipices. It is perfectly arid and 
barren, intensely hot, brown, and dusty, one 
of the most dismal and formidable pieces of 
scenery in the world, more terrible than the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, be- 
cause on a grander scale and because far 
less rich and varied in color. As Sir J. D. 
Hooker observed long ago, the Himalaya, 
though vaster and more magnificent than 
the Alps, are less beautiful just because 
nearly all the landscapes are too large to 





permit of those combinations of the vari- 
ous elements of beauty which make a land- 
scape lovely. Valleys ten thousand feet 
deep do not give the same pleasure as does 
the Yosemite, still the most perfect piece 
of scenery discovered on the American con- 
tinent. 

Among the other contents of Mr. Collie’s 
book, the most interesting is his account 
of sundry rock climbs in the very bold and 
sharp peaks of the Lofoten Isles. These 
peaks seldom exceed 4,000 feet, but, rising 
sheer out of the sea, they produce their 
full effect, and furnish landscapes of a 
singular variety and charm, to which there 
is nothing quite similar in the Old World 
Indeed, the scenery of the Arctic coast of 
Norway is, with the possible exception of 
the Chilian coast north of the Straits of 
Magellan, the finest coast scenery that the 
world has to show. The Alaskan coasts have 
loftier summits and vaster glaciers, but the 
forms are not equally fine. We must not for- 
get to add that Mr. Collie gives a short 
but attractive description of the scenery of 
the Canadian Rockies, where there are 
many unexplored glaciers and unscaled 
summits, sufficient to employ the energy 
and ardor of American climbers for many 
years to come. 


MRS, WARD’S LATEST STORY. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
Ward. 


By Mrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Humphry 


Those who were fortunate enough to read 
‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ without knowing 
anything about the life, loves, and letters 
of Mile. de Lespinasse, enjoyed sensations 
of surprise and curiosity, sensations of 
which the wide advertisement of the novel’s 
historical source has defrauded later read- 
ers. Mrs. Ward’s name is identified with 
purposeful fiction, the sort that discusses 
serious themes and describes people pur- 
suing an object, or objects, which the 
author believes to imply wider scope and 
higher aspiration than the mere living of 
one’s own life and taking all one can get 
for self-gratification. Great, therefore, is 
the surprise of her accustomed reader (and, 
if he be also an earnest admirer, great 
the shock) to perceive in the earliest stage 
of acquaintance that Julie Le Breton, Lady 
Rose’s daughter, is the sort of young wo- 
man to whom the vexed problems of hu- 
manity are conspicuously uninteresting; is 
indeed a free lance, an adventuress, born 
to fight for her own hand, and probably 
willing te use any weapons that seem ex- 
pedient. 

Surprise at Mrs. Ward’s choice of a 
heroine is, of course, accompanied by cu- 
riosity about what she will do with her. 
For eighteen or twenty chapters she does 
very well, objectively at least, showing 
something of hitherto unsuspected abil- 
ity to construct and develop a story in 
artist’s fashion, smoothly, deliberately, 
making it interesting for its own sake and 
for the manner of presentation. She makes 
no capital out of current ideas or topics 
of general interest, and rather avoids 
preaching a cause or propagating a sav- 
ing belief. It is true that this success is 
in description, not in characterization. As 
usual, Mrs. Ward flies very high and fails 
to realize her conception. Her charac- 
ters are of the greatest world, adding to 
social position personal distinction as 


statesmen, diplomatists, soldiers, authors. 
Yet they never utter a thought beyond the 
capacity of a schoolboy, or turn a memor 
able phrase. Of Julie repeatedly 
told that her social grace and tact, though 
remarkable, are powerful to charm 
than is her wonderful and brilliant talk 
The specimens of her conversation vouch- 
safed are not above a drawing-room aver- 
age; and, as for the methods by which she 
influenced Prime Ministers and other po 
tentates to do her will, not so 
much as a glimpse at them actually oper 
ating Julie stands clearly 
for a genuine product of Nature, not per- 
haps one of her most creditable perform 
ances, but distinctly created 
without reference to any artificial standard 
of perfection. Julie’s insincere attitude 
towards her patroness, Lady Henry, her 
clever capture for intimate friendship of a 
self-willed Duchess, rejection, 
while the game of life still to be 
played, of an uninteresting young man with 
a possible dukedom ahead—all this is ex 
tremely natural, as the triumph of her 
passion for the young soldier, Warkworth, 
over all hopes, plans, and ambitions, fs a 
perfectly just inference from what 
cedes. 

When Julie is actually started for Paris 
to join Warkworth, Mrs. Ward appears to 
have faced the of her first 
conception, and the respect with which we 
have always firmly regarded her is tinged 
with a more enthusiastic sentiment. At 
this critical point another surprise awaits 
us. The author seems to stop to review 
what she has already done, to foresee with 
horror what she was about to do and what, 
with her blameless record on trial, she can 
never, never do. She takes fright, forsakes 
nature and probability, denies what we are 
supposing to be the work of her own hand, 
and invents a way out of the complication 
that shall make it possible for her Julie 
to become a perfectly respectable duchess. 
Without the key to the novel, it can only be 
supposed that Mrs. Ward has been led ont 
of temptation and delivered from evil by a 
sense of duty to her position as a leader of 
thought and as a powerful influence for 
good in her native land. Persons of ex- 
perience who have looked at life frankly, 
are strongly attached to theories about the 
force of temperament and logic of charac- 
ter. To such persons it is nonsense to say 
that a child of revolt and passion did, 
at the moment when revolt was strong 
within her and the passion of love consum- 
ing, turn aside from her destiny at the 
bidding of a moral and mystic young man 
(possible duke) whom she had twice refused 
to marry, But the class that Mrs. Ward 
professionally leads to higher things is not 
distinguished for perspicacity or renowned 
for unprejudiced observation of life. The 
mystic and moral young man round whom 
there “breathed the air of the heights” 
appeals to that class as a very probable 
worker of miracles, in which role, when it 
is known that he must one day be a duke, 
a wise, a beneficent duke, he becomes 
invincible. It is not inconceivable that many 
earnest, optimistic persons, thrilled by in 
troduction to a family seat at the moment 
of its occupation by three dukes (two just 
dead and one just come to his own), may 
take in good faith Julie's offer to second 
her Duke Jacob’s desired renunciation of 
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missible under the Constitution of his 
country. Still, when Duke Jacob perceives 
that it is his painful duty to remain a 
duke, it is no sign of depravity to believe 
that Julie discreetly ‘‘chortled’’ with 
anholy joy. 

Once in possession of the history of Mlle. 
Julie de Lespinasse, both the unusual quali- 
ty of the first half of Mrs. Ward’s novel and 
the deplorable break in the middle are per- 
fectly explained. The story up to its criti- 
cal point is a modern English drawing-room 
adaptation of the life of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Frenchwoman whose fame was made 
by the distinguished men who sought her 
society, and perpetuated by the publication 
of her ardent letters to a not very re- 
sponsive lover. Mrs. Ward has made use of 
the facts of Mlle. de Lespinasse’s life, has 
tried to reproduce her character and per- 
sonal charm, and has closely copied some 
significant scenes. It is written of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse that, after her quarrel with the 
jealous and tyrannical Mme. du Deffand, 
when she had set up her rival salon and 
carried off the favored adorers of her for- 
mer mistress, she embarked on a life 
insouciante et méme un peu galante. The 
phrase states the fact delicately. Doubt- 
less Mrs. Ward’s conscience and her sense 
of public duty prohibited her borrowing 
from the abundant literature at her dis- 
posal descriptive of that sort of life; so 
just here she threw her model overboard, 
seized the tiller, and steered her story to 
smash on the reefs of her country’s social 
code and literary convention. The right to 
borrow so liberally and add so little is 
perhaps a debatable point of literary ethics. 
Mrs. Ward does not seem to us to have 
passed the limit of justifiable borrowing, 
but she has sailed pretty close; one may 
even go so far as to say that she has not 
shown herself overnice. 


The Religion of Plutarch. By John Oake- 
smith. Longmans, Green & Co, 


“Plutarch,” said Emerson, “will be per- 
petually rediscovered from time to time as 
long as books last.” It is at any rate safe 
to assert that, at every stage in the history 
of thought when it becomes desirable to 
reconcile current religious beliefs with the 
conclusions of philosophy, the compromis- 
ing method of Plutarch will be quoted with 
approval. He believed in the unity of God, 
and, like the latter Neo-Platonists, he tried 
to demonstrate the unity of religions, Hel- 
lenic and Oriental, and to relate his compo- 
site Deity to the visible world. His theory of 
intermediary demons goes back to Hesiod, 
though its interest for philosophy does not 
begin till Plutarch developed it from Pla- 
to. It paved the way for the marvellous in 
religion and philosophy, and that alone was 
enough to secure its popularity in the early 
Christian centuries, Plutarch realized the 
dangers of his conception and the ease with 
which it might degenerate into superstition; 
and, horrible as he considered either ex- 
treme, or in fact any extreme, he definitely 
prefers the atheist to the superstitious 
man. “The profoundest, the most essential, 
and paramount theme of human interest,” 
says Goethe, “is the eternal conflict be- 
tween atheism and superstition.” Plutarch 
was @ moralist rather than a philosopher, 
and his tract ‘De Superstitione’ is chiefly 
concerned to show that “a mere intellec- 
tual error,’”’ such as atheism, 1s to be pre- 





ferred to the moral disorder of supersti- 
tion. Yet the doctrine of demons, good and 
evil, opened the door to superstition, and 
in the theurgy which with its magical rites 
debased later Neo-Platonism, his demono- 
logy has much to answer for. His piety, 
his sincerity, his toleration—for the odium 
theologicum was inconceivable to his gen- 
tle spirit—have endeared him even to the 
Christians, whom he, curiously enough, ig- 
nores; so that we find John the Metropoli- 
tan of Euchaita, in an epigram that Plu- 
tarch would have thought to indicate a nar- 
row sectarianism, making, at any rate, con- 
cessions to the author of the ‘Moralia.’ 


“If any Pagans, Lord, Thy grace shall save 

From wrath divine, this boon I humbly crave, 

Plato and Plutarch save. Thine was the cause 

Their speech supported: Thine too were the laws 

Their hearts obeyed; and if their eyes were blind 

To recognize Thee Lord of humankind, 

Needs only that Thy gift of grace be shown 

To bring them and bring all men to the throne.’’ 

Mr. Oakesmith’s essay was written in its 
first form as a thesis for the degree of 
D. Litt. (London), and, even in the enlarged 
version before us, is not final. It is not 
easy, however, to see what material Mr. 
Oakesmith is reserving for the ‘‘more ela- 
borate” book which he promises. The sub- 
ject is one that has been well though brief- 
ly treated by Professor Mahaffy in his 
‘Greek World under Roman Sway,’ though 
Mr. Oakesmith does not accept all Mr. 
Mahaffy’s conclusions. On the other hand, 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, in his ‘Religion in 
Greek Literature,’ gave Plutarch scant no- 
tice. But Gréard in France and in Ger- 
many Volkmann have treated the subject 
with a fulness that leaves little to be de- 
sired, and in his essay of over two hundred 
pages Mr. Oakesmith offers nothing es- 
sentially new. It is a careful piece of 
work, perhaps too flattering to Plutarch, 
whom Mr. Oakesmith somewhat uncritically 
reveres. In accordance with the etiquette 
of the thesis, his footnotes give full refer- 
ences to what the Germans call the “Lit- 
teratur” of the subject, and, as is often the 
case, these are not the least profitable part 
of the book. Like too many theses, this 
one lacks an index, an omission which robs 
a piece of scholarly work of a great part of 
its usefulness. 





The Great Siberian Railway. By M. M. 
Shoemaker. Putnams. 


One of the first ideas naturally suggest- 
ed by the above work is a comparison 
between it and J. F. Fraser’s ‘The Real 
Siberia,’ reviewed last fall in these columns. 
Both are books of travel, of a common 
kind, by authors unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage of the country which they visited, 
and not overburdened with too much 
knowledge of any kind concerning it. Both 
writers confine themselves, in the main, to 
what they saw, but Mr. Shoemaker has add- 
ed some general information about Siberia, 
taken, as he freely admits, from the Eng- 
lish version of the official guide to the 
railway. His volume is therefore more in- 
structive, and also his tone is more pre- 
tentious; indeed, he is rather too fond of 
reminding us that he has travelled before, 
which, however, does not seem to prevent 
him from grumbling a good deal about the 
ordinary discomforts incidental to a long 
journey in an out-of-the-way country. Un- 
less the reviewer is mistaken, he has him- 
self travelled in precisely the car used by 
Mr. Shoemaker, from Moscow to Irkutsk, 





and found it, if not what the Americans are 
so fond of calling “‘palatial,’’ at least very 
endurable. Mr. Fraser had to rough it a 
good deal more, though at a better sea- 
son of the year, and one of the merits of 
his account is its cheeriness. He spares 
us wearisome moralizing, and he does not 
allow his common sense to desert him in 
moments of fatigue; and thus he is never 
guilty of such absurd remarks as, “I fancy 
a century hence will see little change in 


Siberia.”” Siberia is not a paradise, and- 


will never be mistaken for one; but it has 
vast possibilities, and its resources are 
being rapidly developed at the present 
time. ; 

When Mr. Shoemaker (or his guide- 
book) keeps to the domain of concrete 
fact, there is little to criticise in what 
he tells us. The number of his typograph- 
ical errors is small, and there are not 
many of his statements to which one must 
take exception. It is going too far to say 
(p. 39) that “Siberia is almost a windless 
land,” for, though in most regions the 
Siberian winter is a still one, the steppes 
are often windy enough, and the extreme 
north suffers from the storm called the 
purga. The author was also misinformed 
(p. 41) about there being a branch railway 
line from Omsk to Tobolsk. None such 
exists. In speaking of the colonists of the 
Trans-Baikal, he says they are called “lit- 
tle Russians,”’ which leads us to suspect 
that he does not know that the “Little Rus- 
sians” are one of the three recognized di- 
visions of the Russian nationality, and that 
they number more than twenty millions. 
Many of the recent emigrants to Siberia 
have, it is true, come from their ranks. 

In the last part of his book, Mr. Shoe- 
maker tells of a flying trip to Corea, and 
repeats the story of the shocking mur- 
der of the Queen, seven years ago, and 
his final chapters are devoted to a sketch 
of his visit to Pekin and the surrounding 
country. The whole volume may be of 
service to people wishing to make the 
same trip, but conditions on “the Great 
Siberian Railway” are changing so fast 
that any description of them soon becomes 
antiquated. 





St. Augustine and his Age. By Joseph 
McCabe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1903. 


Mr. McCabe’s portrayal of St. Augustine 
possesses much of the vivid dramatic 
iuterest which attracted us in his earlier 
life of Abélard. In a sense the books are 
companions and complementary studies; and 
Mr. McCabe’s keen and active intelligence, 
opulent scholarship, and experience in the 
things whereof he writes, are as much in 
evidence in the later as in the earlier vol- 
ume. There is the same portraiture, lively 
ard grim by turns, of a profound theologi- 
cal intelligence against a tbtackground of 
passionate human life; yet, considered as 
biography, we can but think the Augustine 
considerably less successful than the Abé6- 
lard. 

Mr. McCabe’s purpose is to correct the 
peiverse impression of Augustine’s char- 
acter and temperament, drawn by inefficient 
hagiographers from the “seductive Confes- 
sicns,”’ by viewing his career in a full set- 
ting of the various life of his age, and by 
softening the sharp contrasts of Augus- 
tine’s edifying self-revelation by a humane 
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discretion and a temperate and en'ight- 
eped psychology. There can be no doubt 
that when Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, tcvk 
Augustine the rhetorician and “seller of 
words to boys” as an “awful example” of 
the unregenerate state, he saw the man that 
once he was through too many years of dog- 
matic controversy to see him clearly or see 
him whole. Mr. McCabe’s analysis of the 
case is worth quoting: 

“The fallacy of it all for us, reducing 
its value as a human document, is that Au- 
gustine examines his earlier life from a 
false point of view. We know how remote 
his earlier conduct was from the lofty ideal 
of his later years; but the real moral 
drama lies in its relation to his pre-Chris- 
tian conscience. Thus the very attitude of 
the later ideal spoils the psychological in- 
terest of the Confessions. The penitent is 
face to face with God throughout, striving 
to maintain throughout the Divine point of 
view. Fortunately, he drops from _. the 
hesvens occasionally, and mingles shrewd 
reflections, subtle speculations, and warra 
human discourse with his narrative. Ther 
it is that have secured for the Confessions 


not merely immortality, but immortal in- 
terest.”’ 


Avoiding all categorical extremes, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe contrives to suggest on the lower 
levels a tolerably consistent and convinc- 
ing personality. He takes Augustine to 
have been a clever but none too industrious 
boy, fond of shows and profane compan- 
fons, never possessed by the ideal of con- 
tinence, yet never the vicious and turbu- 
lent young fellow that the hagiographers, 
following the Confessions, have painted 
him. Indeed, after describing the corrup- 
tion of the times in quite sufficient detail, 
our author concludes with the conviction 
that, young pagan though he was, Augus- 
tine was “comparatively a quiet and re- 
spectable youth.”” From this beginning Mr. 
McCabe proceeds by easy and natural 
stages to trace a steady mental growth 
and slow intellectual conversion, culmin- 
ating in a life of moderate asceticism and 
great and diverse literary and ecclesias- 
tical activity. We have the external man 
vividly protrayed—short, slight, nervous, 
ailing, intensely sympathetic; we have a 
remarkably learned and vivacious account 
of a complex and decadent society, torn 
by heresy and schism, sapped by disgust 
and secret loathing; and we have a final 
impression of ‘‘a great mind, more subtle 
than powerful, seeking judgment and ex- 
pression in circumstances of exceptional 
hindrance.”’ 

All this is eminently readable and en- 
lightened, yet the book as a whole, with 
all its humanism, its self-avowed “tincture 
of Pelagianism,” fails on the higher levels 
to make Saint Augustine seem a living 
personality. The truth is that the author 
has been the reverse of sympathetic with 
the vital, unifying principle of Augustine’s 
nature—his mystical, Platonic piety. The 
emotion of piety in all its degrees, from 
simple trustfulness to rapturous “quotation 
of God,”’ is a fact of consciousness of the 
first moment; it may be minimized in men 
of the type of Abélard, but it cannot safely 
be neglected in such a man as the author 
of the ‘Confessions’ and the ‘City of God.’ 
Mr. McCabe never goes to the depreciatory 
extreme of Gibbon, but there are certain 
expressions and passages in the Confes- 
sions which might with advantage have 
had a more emphatic notice in his pages; 
such sentences as, “When I turned from 
the one I melted away into the many,” or 





that chapter telling “How in the Platonic 
books he found the divinity of the Eternal 
Word, but not the humility of the Incarnate 
Word,”’ reveal more of the real nature of 
the man than the most elaborate account 
of his dealings with the Manichees or with 
the Donatists. In short, while the book 
is an excellent rationalistic treatment of a 
notably interesting episode in ecclesiastical 
history, it fails as a biography through the 
author’s lack of sympathy with the ideal 
fervors of his subject’s temperament. 
Hence comes the lack of unity of char- 
acter in the portrayal, which is better than 
a false and specious simplicity, but which 
is, nevertheless, a grave defect in the story 
of a man’s life. 


della 
Turin: 
Pp. vil., 236. 


Books of a popular sort on the “science”’ 
of physiognomy are nearly all worthless 
or misleading. Human personality, how- 
ever, is becoming more and more attrac- 
tive to the evolutionist, and the time is 
not so remote when we shall possess a 
treatment of the phenomena involved at 
once adequate and intelligible. In this lit- 
tle volume, the daughter of the famous 
Italian criminologist treats in pleasing 
fashion a topic for the consideration of 
which woman would seem to have been 
well qualified by nature, since the unani- 
mous verdict of all ages and peoples cred- 
its her with a remarkable capacity for mak- 
ing rapid judgments of persons and their 
immediate accessories and environments— 
a view which scientific investigation has 
amply confirmed as an evolutional charac- 
teristic of the sex. After a brief historical 
introduction and a chapter on the relations 
between emotion and physiognomic ex- 
pression, the author discusses the eye, the 
mouth, and the other features of face and 
head, and devotes the remaining half of the 
book to gesture, graphology, language, pro- 
fession, and toilet. Looking upon calli- 
graphy as ‘crystallized gesture,’ she sees 
a closer correlation between it and per- 
sonality than most men of science, with 
the reviewer, are willing to admit. The 
character-sketches of the soldier, the mag- 
istrate, the teacher, the newspaper man, 
and the banker, in the chapter on ‘‘Profes- 
sion,” are well done. The monotony of the 
life of the teacher and the varied experi- 
ence of the journalist are interestingly con- 
trasted. In the section on language one 
does not find the story of the traveller 
who discovered the professions of his com- 
panions from their answers to the ques- 
tion, “What is it that devours its own 
offspring?’ That tale gives in a nutshell the 
contents of the chapter. The discussion of 
gesture is good, but too short. The ges- 
ture ensemble of an individual, the author 
observes, gives us a sort of psychic shadow 
of his internal nature which may be com- 
pared to the physical one given by the sil- 
houette on the wall. 

The illustrations to the chapters on 
physiognomy are of modern and chiefly of 
living persons, the frank treatment of 
whose personalities adds not a little to the 
general interest of the book. The com- 
parative study (pages 43-47) of Nansen and 
Garibaldi is suggestive; the one represent- 
ing the disciplined energy of the man of 
science, the other the prodigal energy of 
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the poet in the broad sense of the term. 
The brief sketch of Enrico Ferri, Soctalist 
leader and Deputy, orator and scientist 
(pages 54-56), is a tribute to Italian optim- 
ism. The eye of Max Nordau and the mouth 
of the famous actress Duse seem to have 
impressed the author, the latter unfavor- 


ably; so, too, the mouth of Mascagni, the 
composer, the very short characterization 
of whom would have been cordially wel- 


comed by our newspaper paragraphers a 
few months The higher type of the 
“new woman’ may be seen in Miss Kull- 
tchoff (page 37). A fine appreciation of Mrs. 
Browning is given on One can 
searcely err in recommending this little 
volume as the best of its kind perhaps in 
any language for popular reading. It is at 
the same time scientific enough not to be 
very dangerous It 
dress. 


ago 


page 65 


merits an English 


Index Britanniae Scriptorum: John Bale’s 

Index of British and Other Writers. Ed- 
ited by Reginald Lane Poole, with the 
help of Mary Bateson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Henry Frowde. 
1902. 


Bishop Bale’s two bibliographical works, 
the ‘Summarium’ (1548), and the more elab- 
orate ‘Scriptorum Illustrium Maloris Bry- 
tanniae Catalogus’ (1557-59), are well- 
known to all investigators of early English 
literature; and it is hard to say whether 
they are more valued for the curious infor- 
mation they contain, or execrated for their 
heedless repetition of unsupported conjec- 
tures. Particularly troublesome is the task 
of determining whether the compiler, in a 
particular case, was following good author- 
ity or whether he was, as one is sometimes 
tempted to suspect, concealing a defect in 
his knowledge by means of rhetorical gener- 
alities. It is therefore particularly agree- 
able to have a complete edition of his auto- 
graph note-book. This valuable document, 
preserved among Archbishop Selden’s man- 
uscripts in the Bodleian Library, almost al- 
ways records the exact source from which 
Bale derived his information, and, since it 
was prepared for his own use, it is practi- 
cally free from imaginative embellishment. 
It is a very extensive collection of raw ma- 
terials for literary history, made “ata date 
when materials were accessible which in a 
few years more were scattered and largely 
lost.” Henceforth no student can think of 
referring to the bishop's printed catalogues 
without comparing the information they 
profess to give with the memoranda now 
made accessible by the industry of Mr. 
Lane Poole and Miss Bateson. 

The editors have very properly directed 
their attention in the first instance to the 
careful reproduction of the manuscript and 
the arrangement of its contents fn an order 
that should make them easy to use. Anno- 
tation, however, was also a part of their 
plan, and their commentary shows hard 
work and a good deal of learning. Still, at 
the risk of seeming ungrateful, we must 
add that it leaves much to be desired. Com- 
pleteness was, of course, unattainable, but 
one cannot turn over the leaves of the vol- 
ume without observing a great many places 
where useful information might have been 
supplied, or errors in the catalogue correct- 
ed, with slight additional labor. It is 4 
pity, too, that the elaborate indexes do not 
fully cover the appended matter (pp. 467- 
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618), which is particularly difficult to con- 
sult. 

An example will make it clear how un- 
fortunate this omission is. Many persons 
suppose that there is a tradition that Sir 
Thomas Malory, the author of the ‘Morte 
Darthur,’ was a Welshman. When the “‘tra- 
dition” is tested, however, it is found to go 
back to Bale’s ‘Catalogus,’ and when the 
statements of that work are scrutinized, 


they appear to rest on a mistaken interpre- | 


tation of Leland’s language and on the 
fancy of the writer. It therefore becomes 
of some moment to ascertain what evidence 
Bale’s own note-book affords on this ques- 
tion. Now the name of Malory is not enter- 
ed in the index, and is, indeed, not con- 
tained in the body of the work as here ar- 
ranged. It may be found, however, in the 
fourth appendix (p. 499) in a list of names 
‘ex quodam opusculo Ioannis Lelandi’’; and 
in the second appendix (p. 482), there is an 
entry of much interest relating to the 
‘Morte Darthur,’ provided for in the index 
under Vita Arthurit only. This second ap- 
pendix, it should be noted, is an integral 








part of Bale’s work; it consists of entries 
which “bear no indication of authorship,” 
and which are now removed from the body 
of the text in the process of editorial ar- 
rangement. 
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“An excellent addition to the ns « and School 
Lib - The sketch of the purpose and 
development of Plato’s work is admirable.’”’— 


Introduction to Poetry 
(Poetic Expression, Poetic Truth, the 
Progress of Poetry). By Laurie Mac- 
NUS. 


e . Sane and sensible, and, when occasion 
serves, not without a touch of humor.”— 


“ He has brought to the task a critical taste and 
judgment almost as refined and often as {llumina- 
ting as that of Ruskin.”— lorkshire Post. 


Each volume, net 60 cents. (Postage 5c.) 


E. P. DUTTON @ COMPANY 
. 31 West 23d St., New York ad 
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Americans in Process 


A Settlement By residents the North and West Ends, 
ston. nts a: oe of the 


Head end | a bo bert A. Wood 
ge ead of the House, a. 50 net. Postpai 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, 
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PUBLISHER | Prompt straightforward ‘treat 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY’S 
List of Recent and Forthcoming Books 


ANDERSON, CAPT. GEO. L., U.S.A. Handbook for the Use of Electricians in the Operation and Care of Elec- 
trical Machinery and Apparatus of the U. S. Seacoast Defenses. Prepared under the direction of the Lieut.-ieneral 








ren COREE, | SUN. < wawncedasbhs cha cbubenedulenedanenchdirekustinbeas SeuseeGesebeuecdcceneaen $3.00 
ARNOLD, E. Armature Windings of Direct Current Dynamos. Extensionand A pattestien of a General Winding Rale. 
Translated from the original German by Francis B. DeGress, M.E. With many diagrams, Illustrated. Svo, cloth .... 82.00 


ATKINSON, A. A. (Ohio University). Electrical and Magnetic Calculations. For the use of Electrical Engineers 
and Artisans, Teachers, Students and all others interested in the theory and nesses of eaategede and eens With figures 
and illustrations. Second edition, revised. PI. Sc Scan etadere dedtstsdandwe Paes vvanes acakwhccieedaadd ekbee enw net, $1.50 


BEGTRUP, JULIUS. Slide Valve and Its Functions. With special reference to modern pean in the United States. 


re rer COG, Cie” RING ain cos ec tnevcicngdtwwscbndcntnmccesacesuad Seen Ceeheesaravdsevasessncsccsced $2.00 
BODMER, G. R. Hydraulic Motors and Turbines. For the use of Engineers, Manufacturers and Students. With 1M fig 
ures and diagrams and numerous tables. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated... ...........c00- cece cece cece conte eeeecceees eee 


CAIN, WM. Theory of Steel-Concrete Arches and of Vaulted Structures. Being a thoroughly revised edition of the 
author's work or ‘“ Voussoir Arches Applied to Stone Bridges, Tunnels, Culverts and Domes.” Van Nostrand’s Science Series No, 42. 


Wi eh ra be bite ake Sin Ga Os Seo ES WERE Ge o's eS aN eee SaN NR SUNNES CUD Gadebameaneckhucvebessaescudsee 50 cents. 
CHRISTIE, WILLIAM WALLACE. Chimney Design and Theory. A book for Engineers and Architects. With num- 
erous half-tone illustrations and pilates of famous chimneys. Second edition, revised. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth.......... $3.00 


EISSLER, M., M.E. The Hydro-Metallurgy of Copper. Being an account of processes adopted in the Hydro-Metallurgical 
treatment of Cupriferous Ores, including the manufacture of Copper Vitriol. With chapters on the sources of supply of Copper, 
and the Roasting of Copper Ores. 8vo0, cloth. Illustrated............ccccccee socscccccevccs ceceresos Bee, Wit net, $4.50 

FOSTER, H. A. Electrical Engineer's Pocket Book. With the collaboration of Eminent Spec ialists. A hand-book of use 
ful data for Electricians and Electrical Engineers. With innumerable tables, diagrams and figures. Pocket size, full leather, 1,000 
NE 2 Nn TE TONNE ah. oe eo ch nces-eseccunteghae egy cemeeedaneeeaeeecediapeeae Gbaehaens qeanc Fabiana .. $5.00 

GARCKE, EMILE, and J. M. FELLS. Factory Accounts; Their Principles and Practice. A Handbook for Ac- 
countants and Manufacturers, with appendices on the Nomenc lature of Machine Details, the Rating of Factories, Fire and Boiler 
Insurance, the Factory and Workshop Acts, etc., including also a large number of Specimen Rulings. Fifth edition, revised and 
Se es OR SN cw cock nets ries be Waindhe cha ckdhcns dhwedukenenmae Keleedk nace aenbanehes Gesecanteee 

GUY, ALBERT E. Experiments on the Flexure of Beams. Resulting in the Discovery of New Laws of Failure by eo 
ling. ee ee I, TOUR GEG SINR. 5 5 < ok ici paccvecuccucdsccancpiunnts apeteeeunsesecssesvedos . net, $1.2 

HALL, PROF. WM.S. Descriptive Geometry. Text and Plates. Text 5vo. Plates 4to, Cloth. Two vols Postage, 32 cents net, oaae 

HALSEY, F. A. Worm and Spiral Gearing. Reprinted from ‘“ American Machinist.”” With illustrations and diagrams 
Van Nostrand’s EG UTI EE SO ORO, 5. . cc cece ccdaaeansbandes ccadecustvdewebetunewean hi  OOGHe cess beene<en cee Gee 

MACKROW, CLEMENT. The Naval Arc hitect's and Shipbuilder’s Pocket-book of Formule, Rules, and Ta- 
bles ; and Marine Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Handy Book of Reference, Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, 
limp it ELE EL AIL LL RAEI RARE EA LE PALLLE GAPE ALLAN POPE , net, $5.00 

OUDIN, M. A. Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems. With many photo-reproductions ond diagrams. Third 
Gdition, Tepieed. Eimastrated. GPO, GIO... cccccccncviccsrscee rccvcevesscteckancceccessece S4eSeneeneessicrevsoees Nee $3.00 

PERRINE, F. A. C. Conductors for Electrical Distribution; their Manufacture and Materials, the Calculation of Cir- 
cuits, Pole Line Construction, Underground veers and other uses. With half-tone engravings, and diagramsS8vo, cloth. illustrated, 
ON OUI oe racrxvecserewnntbbdeetereneeccuas Gade dsun ks vaccnwatadathith ornate aden aeaekc. coud ban eniutnekeuate net, $3.50 

PLATTNER'S Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis with the Blow-Pipe. Translated by H. B. Corn- 
wall, Ph,D., assisted by John H. Caswell, M.A. Eighth edition, revised after the sixth German edition by Prof. Friedrich Kolbeck. 
With numerous eugraving# and figures. Illustrated. Sv, ClO. 2... .ccccsccccsccccs cccccccccsccces TRNeREN Aka: .. $4.00 

PRESCOTT, A. B. First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. Thoroughly revised edition. 12mo, cloth. seaee cud ail $1.50 



























SEWELL, TYSON, A. I.E. E. Elements of Electrical Engineering. A First Year's Course for Students. With figures, 
Clee Gee Guanes. SVO, Gita; TIGMUI oinoe vnc cnn sc cerencccassevacccpmoketbodvectectsaccrenedoncnawessseces coscccQee 
SHELDON, SAMUEL, Ph.D., and HOBART MASON. Alternating Current Machines. Being the secoud volume of 
the authors’ ‘Dynamo Electric’ Machinery.” Second elition. S8vo, cloth. Illustrated.......... 0.0... cece cece ccc eeees net, $2.50 


SWOPE C. WALTON. Lessons in Practical Electricity; Principles, Experiments, and Arithmetical Problems. An Ele 
mentary Text-Book, with numerous Tables and Formule, and two large Instruction Plates. Fourth Edition. S8vo, cloth. 
reer eee rae eer Pern ry pe times ere eee eee occcscceeth, GROCO 

TRAVERSE TABLE, showing the difference of Latitude and Departure for distances between | and 100, and for angles to quar- 
ter degrees between 1 degree and 90 degrees. Reprinted from Scribner’s Pocket Table Book. 16mo, cloth. Van Vostrand’s Ncience 




















Th oo cane, Anne ie Ws be % 6 Wn eRe’ 6c uhed kanade ae NAN ene une daa khmer ten eneadhsnens eedabuken 50 cents 
WALKER, FREDERICK, C. E. Asotat Navigation. A Practical Handbook on the Construction of Dirigible Balloons, 
Aéeostats. AGroplanes, and Aéromiotors. Svo, cloth. Wlastrated.......cccccccssccecsteccvrvececsterceccetssocbessececes net, 83.00 
WALLIS-TAYLER, A. J. Refrigeration, Cold Storage and Ice Making. A practical treatise on the Art and Science 
Ce RPROEIGR “OCC -QUINN,, SEMMORNONIN ge oc win tcnst1dse cgendnncstnsse teks cdssleecsnde duces capacenentoeens ; . net, $4.50 
WATT, ALEXANDER. The Electro-plating and Electro-refining of Metals. Revised and largely rewritten by 
Sm Fe, DRG. See, COG, TOTMMANRIOG «og 5 isos csr etieies ccc cccsceetnbecedba vccanavadsstawes °° deewicccevesvees net, $4.50 





Announcement of Forthcoming Books 


SIMPSON, GEORGE. The Naval Constructor. A Vade Mecum of Ship Design, for Students, Naval Architects, Shipbuild 
ers and Shipowners, Marine Superintendents, Engineers and Draughtsmen. 16mo, morocco, illustrated, 500 pages... Price, $5.00 

SEWALL, OC. H. Wireless Telegraphy. With diagrams and engravings. ILllustrated. vo, cloth, 200 pages, price......81.25 

PAULDING, CHAS. P. The Loss of Heat from Covered Steam Pipes. 

GOULD, E. SHERMAN. Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulas. With numerous diagrams and figures. 
Illustrated. 1fmo, cloth (Van Nostrand Science Series No. 117).......ccee scccccccccccrced cccccetesccescccececs ... Price, 50 cents, 

CATHCART, PROF. WM. L. (Columbia University). Machine Elements ; Shrinkage and Pressure Joints. With tables 
and diagrams. 

——Marine Engine Designs. 

CATHCART, PROF. WM. L. and J. I. CHAFFEE. Course of Graphic Statics Applied to Mechanical 
Engineering: 


RAFTER, GEO. W. Treatment of Septic Sewage (Van Nostrand Science Series No. 118). 16mo, cloth........ 50 cente 
—— Tables for Sewerage and Hydraulic Engineers. 


VAN NOSTRAND'S YEAR BOOK OF ENGINEERING DATA. With many tables and diagrams. (First Year of issue. 1904.) 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers. 23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 


SCIENTIFIC 





A Short Text Book of Analytical | Tests and Reagents: Chemical and 


PUBLICATIONS 


Statics by Algebraic and Graphic 





Chemistry in Two Volumes 





By Doctor F. P. TreapwE .t, Professor of Ana- 


ty tient Chemistry in the Polytechnic Institute at | $3.00 


4urich, Switzerland, Volume {[., Qualitative 
Analysis, Authorized translation from the sec- 
ond enlarged and revised German edition by 
WiuuiaM T. HALL, Instructor in Chemistry in the 
Massachusetty institute of Technology, Boston. 
8vo. Cloth. x.+466 pages. $3.00. 

Vol. II. Quantitative Analysis. Jn preparation. 


Organic Chemistry 





By A. F. Ho.ieman, Professor: Ordinarius in 
the University of Groningen, Netherlands. Trans- 
lated by A. JAMIESON WALKER, Ph.D., Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, Municipal Technical 
Coilege, Derby. England; assisted by Owen E. 
Mort, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry in Muni- 
sie Technical College. 8vo. Cloth. xvii+555 pages, 

2.50, 


A Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry 


By Dr. A. F. Ho.Leman, Professor Ordinarius in 
the University of Groningen, Netherlands. Ren- 
dered into English by Hermon C. Coopsr, Pa.D., 
Instructor in Syracuse University, with the co- 
operation of the author. Svo, viii+458 pages, 84 

gures. Cloth, $2.50. 

* We may confidently predict for the English text a 
favorable reception and a far-reaching influence.”’— 
WILHELM O8TWALD. 





Determination of Radicles in Car- 
bon Compounds 








By Dr. H. Meyer, Imperial and Royal Univer- 
sity, Prague. Authorized Translation of the Ger- 
man edition. 2d American edition. By J. BisHop 
TiIna_g, Ph.D., F.C.S , Professor of Chemistry at 
the Illinois College. Including matter specially 
prepared by Dr. Meyer for this edition. 12mo. 
cloth, xii + 162 pages, $1.00. 


Physical Chemistry for Beginners 





By Dr. Ca. VAN DEVENTER, with an Introduction 
by Prof. J. H. Van’r Horr. Authorized American 
Edition from the 2d German Edition. Prepared by 
Dr. Erpst Cohen. Translated by Bertram B. Bo.t- 
woop, Ph.D, formerly Instructor in Physical 
Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. 12mo. Cloth, x+157 pages, $1.50, 


The Elements of Plane Analytic 





Geometry 


A Text Book including numerous examples and 
applications, and especially designed for begin- 
ners. By Greorak R. Briacs, formerly Tutor in 
Mathematics io Harvard University. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by Maxime BOcHER, 
Assistant Professor in Ilarvard University. 12mo, 
v + 191 pages, illustrated. Cl th, $1.00, 


The Improvement of Rivers 


A Treatise on the Methods Employed for Im- 
provias Streams for Open Navigation, and for 
Navigation by Means of Locks and Dama. By B. 
F, Tuomas, United States Assistant Engineer, 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; and D. A. Warr, United States Assistant 
Engineer, Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 4to. xiv + 356 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, including figures in the text and full- 
page and folding plates. Cloth $6.00 net, postage 
to be added. 








Microscopical 
By Atrrep I. Coun. iii+3383 pages, 8vo, cloth, 





The Principal Species of Wood: 
Their Characteristic Properties 


By Curves H. Snow, Dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Science, New York University. Large 8vo, 
xi+203 pages, figures in the text, 39 full-page half- 
tones. Cloth, $3.50, 








The Elements of Steam 


Engineering 





By H. W. SpanGuer, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania; A. 
M. Greens, Jr., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering in the University of Missouri, and 8. M 
MARSHALL. 8vo, cloth, v + 275 pages. 


A Treatise on Hydraulics 


Designed as a Text book for Technical Schools 
and as a Manual for Engineers. By MANSFIELD 
Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh 
University. Eighth edition. rewritten and en- 
larged. Svo, 212 figures, cloth, $5. Shortly. 





Quantitative Chemical Analysis by 





Electrolysis 


- By Prof. ALEXANDER CLaAssEN. Ph.D., Privy 
Councillor, Director of the Laboratory for Electro- 
chemistry and Inorganic Chemistry at the Royal 
Technological Institute at. Aachen, Authorized 
Translation and Revision of the Fourth German 
Edition, with many Additiens from the Recent 
Literature. By Bertram B. Bottwoop, Ph.D., form- 
erly Instructor in Physical and Analytical Chem- 
istry in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Shortly. 


A Treatise on Electromagnetic Phe- 





nomena, 


And on the Compass and its Deviations Aboard 
Ship. Mathematical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By Commander T. A. Lyons. U.S. Navy. Vol IL. 
8vo, 208 figures, $6 net. shortly. 


Railroad Construction 





Theory and Practice. By WavLTrerR Lorine WEBB, 
©.E., Associate Member American Society of Civil 
Engineers; sometime Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania, 
ete. 16mo, 216 figures, 10 plates, morocco, $5. 


Modern Practice in Electrolytic 
Copper Refining 


By Titus UvKg, E.M., Consulting Electro-Chemist, 
8vo. vilit+170 pages. $38.00, (Shortly ) 











Methods 


Intended Primarily for Students of Engineering 
and Architects. By Professor L. J. Jonnson, Law- 
rence Scientific School, Harvard University. 8vo, 
viii + 133 pages, 42 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 





Systematic Pomology 





Being Part II. of American Horticultural Manual. 
By J. L. Bupp, Professor Emeritus of Horticulture 
in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, Assisted by N. E. Hansen, Professor 
in the South Dakota Agricultural College. 12mo, 
cloth $1.50. June. 


Chemistry of Thermodynamics 
By P. Dunem. Translated into English by George 


K. Burgess, University of California. 8vo, cloth. 
In preparation. 





Technical Mechanics 


By E. R. Maurer, Professor of Mechanics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 8vo, cloth. Jn preparation. 





The Art of Pattern Making 
By I. McKim Caase. Shortly. 





12mo, cloth. 


Introduction to the Rarer Elements 


By Pair E. Brownina, Kent Laboratory, Yale 
University. 12mo, cloth. In preparation. 





Volumetric Analysis 


By Hy. W. Scuimpr. Fourth Edition. Revised. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. Shortl,. 





Practical Farm Drainage 





Why, When and How to Drain. By CHARLEs G. 
E.uioTtT. 12mo, cloth, $100. At once. 


Stones for Building and Decoration 





By Geo. P. MERRILL. 3rd edition. Revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth, x + 557 pages illustrated, 
$5.00. Shortly. 


The Praxis of Urinary Analysis 





A guide to the chemical analysis of urine. B 
Dr. Lassar-Coun. Authorized translation by H. 
W. F. Lorenz. 12mo, c'oth, $1.00. Shortly. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis 


By the late C. Remiarus Fresenius. New Author- 
ized Translation from the latest German edition. 
in two volumes, by ALFReDI. Conn. Recalculated 
on the basis of the latest atomic weights, and also 
iar J amplified by the translator. Ready Sep- 

ember, 1903. 





Elasticity and Resistance of Ma- 





terials 
By W, H, Burr, §8vo, cloth, rewritten, Shortly, 
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A NEW 


“Webster: 


we 


GEO. W. OGILVIE 


181 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


is about to issue 


WEBSTER’S 
Imperial Dictionary 


An Entirely New Webster. 


Superseding the International. 


Wa 


Set from new type, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought to date in every 


particular. 


Bound in full sheep, mar- 
bled edge and indexed. 


%a 


The price? Well, just one-half 
the wholesale price of Webster’s In- 
ternational—$4. oo—for 


OGILVIE’S 
Webster’s Imperial 


at retail—$8.oo for the International 





at wholesale—and the Imperial is the 
better book of the two. 


pages and 3,000 illustrations. 


It has 2,300 


%a 


Write to Ogilvie. 





Travel. 


Going to 





SWITZERLAND. 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 
Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 


Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. Ideal 
bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31. 

Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining cars on Jura-Simplon 


trains. 
Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., 
Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool. 


Immense new steamers. First cabin, $65 upwards 
Discount if return passage is taken 


EINE os sate sacnetes May 27 

ait ees April 29 and June 3 
WEI ioc ciavcensen May 6 and June 10 
“Winlfredian’,..........- May 13 and June 17 
i May 2% and June 24. 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN wili find a 
comfortable home at the Penston of Fran Wilde, 
Halleschestr. 20. Convenient location; liberal table; 
opportunity for speaking German. Terms moderate 
ighest references. Circulars from the Nation 


Financial 


we bag ant aot baie ot oxaheomes and 
ake Uabie transtfera of money on Europe, 
OB auton, tnd South Aftien,sleo, Rake 
CREDIT ellers’ Credits available in ali parts of the 
ee e.: Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


EUROPE. 


A series of high-class parties for European trave! 
will sail by the best lines during the Spring and 
summer, upon the following dates: April 11, .-< 
23, May 23. June 24, June 30, July 8, and July 
21. An experience of fourteen years with the very 
best patronage assures perfected arrangements 
For itineraries and references address 

RS. M. D. FRAZAR, 
725 and 726 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE Twelftt: small party of ladies 
Sailing June i4th on large dou 
ble-screw steamer of Atiantic Transport Line Ninety 
four days For Itinerary, address 
Miss BARBOUR, Graylock Hall, Far Rockaway, N. ¥ 
EUROPE STH SUMMER. Few vacancies in select 
and small party organized and person 
ally conducted by Prof. C THURWANGER, New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston 


FAMILY HISTOR Mr. TUDOR SHERWOOD, 

with many years’ experienc 

of Records and Record-searching {n Great Britain and 

Ireland, can now accept commissions to gather Record 

evidence of Family History, Descent, and the Right to 
Bear Arms 

Address 50 Becroft Road, Brockley, London, 5. E 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave., bet. 838th and 30th St«., New York 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 


Paris publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors feub 
neur’s Gree« and Latin Classics. ¢ atalogue of Stock 
nailed on demand. New Books received from Pas 


and Leipzig as soon as issued 








AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





I, 





consideration. 
III. —The School List in the Nation 


The Nation stands alone in its field. 
other politico-literary journal published in this country, going to al! the prin 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

I1.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful 


years. It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

I[V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


It has a larger circulation than any 


} 


has been a representative one for many 


school advertising, and a considerable 








School advertisements are printed in & uniform typography, with the address in the first-line, 
classification being made by States alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: § per 
cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 124 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OUT OF DOOR BOOKS 


HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE Uist Fie, 


A new and valuable book. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES: 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK - P 
WILDERNESS WAYS - « 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS 

WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL, (nearly ready) 














Atkinson’s First Studies GINN-@-COMPANY Roth’s First Book 


of Plant Life .60 | TheAthenacum Pres Forestry 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s I~ Study and Story Nature 
Children .60 ge Readers: 


_ Earth and Sky, Nol, -350 
Eddy’s Friends and = Earth and Sky, No. I 50 


H | 6 Pets and Companions -50 
elpers .60 Bird World .60 


Porter’s Stars in Song LONDONSAN FRANBO Jefferies’ Sir Bevis from 
and Legend 50 — “Wood Magic” 30 


A complete list of Ginn & Company’s Nature-Study Books will be sent on application. 
Ginn & Company’s Descriptive Catalogue, 288 pages, for 1903 is now ready. It will be sent to any address on application- 














Se 


“The Gate Beautiful” 
. i i 


E Ey, kel, Principles and Methods in Vital 
. . Art Education 


Imported Parasols | By Prof. JOHN WARD STIMSON, formerly Director of Art Education at the New York 


Metropolitan Museum of Art; The Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 
for Street and Carriage use. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
R. BRANDT takes pleasure in announcing the publication of this supremely important and 
elaborate work on American Art Education and its vital elements of successful culture—a 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF problem of profound significance to the industrial and higher life of the Nation, affecting 
M en's, Women’s and Children’s | as it does the character of American citizenship and international trade competition. 


Novelties in Coachings in Plain and Tucked Taffetas 


Gl Royal 4to, 420 pp., cloth, hand-sewed, gold top, $7.50 net ; by mail, $7.93. Paper covers, narrow mar- 
oves. gins, thin paper, $3.50 net; by mail, $376. Cloth edition will always be sent on orders uniess 
otherwise specified. At all booksellers, or write for Prospectus H. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher, Trenton, New Jersey. 


OHIO — 


in the Old South Leaflets. As this State has just 
been celebrating the centennial of her admission to the 
Union these leaflets are of interest to the student: No. 13, 
The Ordinance of 1787; 14, The Constitution of Ohio; 40, 
Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Ohio; 41, Washington’s 
Journal of his Tour to Ohio in 1770; 42, Garfield’s Address 
on the Northwest Territory; 43, George Rogers Ciarke’s 
Account of the Capture of Vincennes; 127, The Ordinance 
of 1784. 


Price 5 Cents Each. Send for Catalogues to 


Couvoisier—Fownes— Dents 


Fabric Gloves and Mitts, 


Rroadovay AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK, 





Pe sor” TON 


Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





DWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN.— ~ nea 
apan proof of Portrait, engraved on wood in the DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 








a eat le of the art, sent, charges pa: - on receipt 
ve dollars ($5) b LOE sone etree oY, eae Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





